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THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC REFORM 


By MANNING M. PATTILLO, JR. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Epirors’ Nore: In his transmittal letter submitting this article 
for consideration for publication, the author wrote: 

“Tn view of the action of the American Association of University 
Professors, with respect to intercollegiate athletics, at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Association, I believe the readers of the 
Bulletin would be interested in the enclosed report of a similar 
action by an accrediting agency. Those of us in the North Central 
Association who have given intensive thought to the athletic 
problem have concluded that this problem will not be solved until 
college and university faculties take a more active part in exam- 
ining and reformulating athletic policy.” 

The action of this Association, referred to by the author of 
“The North Central Association and Intercollegiate Athletic 
Reform,” was a resolution entitled “Intercollegiate Athletics’ 
adopted by the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association, 
which was held in Philadelphia, Pa., March 28-29, 1952. This 
resolution was presented by a special committee of the Council of the 
Association. It states the consensus of the Council of the Associ- 
ation on the place of intercollegiate athletics in institutions of higher 
education and on the rdéle of the Faculties of these institutions in 
determining policies relating to intercollegiate athletics. This 
resolution was published in the Spring, 1952 issue of the Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin, p. 102. For the ready reference of the readers of 
this issue of the Association’s Bulletin, it is reprinted as an adden- 
dum to this article. 


Conscientious faculty members in American colleges and uni- 
versities have become increasingly concerned in recent years over 
the conduct of intercollegiate athletics. What began as a bona 
fide extra-curricular activity has now almost overshadowed other 
college functions in the public mind and, at least in some institu- 
tions, is exercising an unwholesome influence on the whole academic 
program. In view of these developments the readers of the 
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Bulletin may be interested in the efforts of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to restore athletics 
to the status of an educational activity. In these efforts the 
Association will welcome the support of individual faculty mem- 
bers and groups of college teachers. The problem of intercolle- 
giate athletics is so far-reaching in its consequences that only a 
concerted effort on the part of all of us can lead to a genuine 
solution. 

Perhaps these remarks should be prefaced with a brief de- 
scription of the North Central Association. The Association 
comprises about 3500 educational institutions, of which 368 are 
colleges and universities and the remainder secondary schools. 
The organization covers the nineteen states from West Virginia 
on the East to Wyoming and Arizona on the West. It is a vo/- 
untary association; no institution is required to hold membership. 
Moreover, it is a representative body, each member institution 
having a voice in the determination of policy. These are impor- 
tant considerations, because they mean that the member insti- 
tutions of the Association, accepting membership voluntarily and 
having a hand in policy determination, commit themselves thereby 
to carrying out the program of the Association. 

For many years the Commission on Colleges and Universities 
of the North Central Association has had a section in its Revised 
Manual of Accrediting dealing with intercollegiate athletics. In 
recent years, however, it had become increasingly clear that the 
athletic policy of the Commission—a policy which was concerned 
largely with organizational and technical matters in athletics— 
was an ineffective means of preserving the educational worth of 
intercollegiate athletics. In 1950 the Commission gave brief 
consideration to proposed changes in its athletic policy, but no 
action was taken at that time. In 1951 the Commission requested 
that a committee, representing the secondary schools as well as 
the colleges and universities, be appointed to study the whole 
problem of athletics at both levels. Such a committee was ap- 
pointed and was invaluable in creating sentiment for a more 
vigorous policy on the part of the Association. This committee 
recommended that the Commission on Colleges and Universities 
reformulate its athletic criteria and place greater weight on those 
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criteria in the appraisal of higher institutions. "The Commission 
thereupon drew up its revised athletic policy, which was adopted 
unanimously and was subsequently ratified unanimously by the 
Executive Committee and the delegates of the member institutions 
of the Association. Thus, the policy represents the best thinking 
of our organization as to what constitutes a sound program of 
intercollegiate athletics. 


II 


Certain features of the revised policy are especially noteworthy. 
First, the policy is based on the premise that the justification for 
intercollegiate athletics—the only justification—is the contribu- 
tion that an athletic program can make to the educational devel- 
opment of individual students. This point of view is incorporated 
in the following assumptions, which constitute the heart of the 
policy: 

1. Some of the most serious abuses of athletics really arise from 
abuses of instruction. It is not good university and college 
practice to permit soft spots in the curriculum. Students call 
these “‘snap” courses. They are too easy or too frivolous to 
occupy the time of university or college students. Their presence 
aids and abets corruption of athletics. The same applies to low 
standards of entrance and performance in any of the colleges or 
courses of the university. Subcollege standards of academic work 
anywhere in the institution afford a hiding place for youths who 
lack the ability to be university students or young men whose ath- 
letic duties prove too exacting to permit them to pass courses of 
truly university grade. 

2. The notion that institutions of higher education have a respon- 
sibility for providing public entertainment in the form of athletic 
spectacles is alien to the true functions of such institutions. 

3. The manner in which an institution spends its funds is the 
best possible evidence of the values it fosters. A college or uni- 
versity will give financial support to programs and activities in 
proportion to the importance it attaches to them. A first-rate 
educational institution will in the very nature of things devote 
as much of its income as possible to functions that bring a high 
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educational return. This applies to all phases of operation, not 
alone to athletics. 

4. The chief administrative officer of a college or university is 
ultimately responsible for the wholesome conduct of intercol- 
legiate athletics in his institution, and this ultimate responsibility 
he cannot properly delegate to subordinate officers. It is his duty 
to be well informed about the athletic policies and practices of 
his institution and to take the necessary steps to assure that the 
athletic program is making its full contribution to the attainment 
of educational objectives. 

5. A high quality institution does not resort to athletic renown 
as a means of securing public support. Rather, it makes its 
appeal on the basis of its educational merit. If athletic promi- 
nence is an indispensable element in the public relations of a college 
or university, that fact is of itself a reflection on the academic 
worth of the institution. 

6. When the winning of contests per se becomes the major em- 
phasis of an athletic program, this results almost inevitably in 
practices that are detrimental to the moral tone and educational 
seriousness of purpose of the institution. This emphasis can 
have such far-reaching consequences, sometimes penetrating to the 
very core of institutional integrity, that the existence of an un- 
satisfactory athletic situation in an institution will be regarded 
as a serious enough weakness to justify the denial of accreditation. 

These assumptions say, in effect, that colleges and universities 
exist for educational purposes; that the athletic program shouldcon- 
tribute to these educational purposes; and that athletics conducted 
for public entertainment or publicity or money-makingissubversive 
of the true interests of higher education. From this it is clear that 
what the North Central Association is seeking in intercollegiate 
athletics is a fundamental reorientation—a change in the purposes 
underlying the athletic programs of many institutions. We 
believe that when the purpose of the athletic program of an in- 
stitution is clearly and consciously educational—that is, designed 
entirely to improve the participants as persons—then the prob- 
lems of recruitment, subsidization, sportsmanship, etc., will be 
solved almost automatically. That the latter problems loom so 
big today is perhaps the clearest evidence that the purpose of 
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athletics has been widely perverted. However, the most impres- 
sive evidence that the athletic philosophy which the member in- 
stitutions of the North Central Association have recently en- 
dorsed can be successfully carried out in practice is found in the 
experience of some of our best colleges and universities. 

In short, the North Central Association will judge athletic 
programs and expects its member institutions to judge their ath- 
letic programs in terms of the educational contribution these 
programs make rather than in terms of perfunctory adherence to 
any set of technicalities of athletic administration, The question 
to be answered is, ““Does intercollegiate athletics, ‘as conducted in 
this institution, contribute clearly and directly to the stated 
educational purposes of the institution?” If an institution can 
give a strong affirmative answer to this question and can support 
its answer with convincing evidence, it has solved the central 
problem in intercollegiate athletics and is carrying out the policy 
adopted by the North Central Association. In keeping with the 
Association’s emphasis on self-evaluation, much of the respon- 
sibility for assembling such evidence will rest with the individual 
member institution. In other words, an institution will be ex- 
pected, upon request, to be able to demonstrate that its athletic 
program has positive value educationally. This is quite different 
from the megative approach in which the institution says to an 
outside agency, in effect, “Prove, if you can, that we have violated 
some technical rules.” 

What distinguishes a quality institution is its determination to 
make every phase of its program, including athletics, contribute 
maximally to the education of its students. To the extent that 
a college or university directs its athletic program to other ends, 
to that extent it is compromising its reason for being and is sacri- 
ficing educational quality. This is the essential meaning of the 
North Central Association policy and the frame of reference 
within which the specific criteria should be considered. 

As the largest of the accrediting agencies, the North Central 
Association has acted on the belief that it had an important re- 
sponsibility for statesmanlike action in the restoration of athletics 
to a position of educational significance. The Association affirms 
its conviction that athletics can have valuable educational out- 
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comes, while recognizing that such outcomes are being sacrificed 
to other ends in many institutions. Now that this sacrifice is 
viewed as a reflection on the quality and the good name of a 
college or university, however, the Association is confident that 
the better institutions will take decisive steps to conduct inter- 
collegiate athletics as an educationally constructive, amateur ac- 
tivity. To do less is to admit what many of us are unwilling to 
concede, that intercollegiate athletics by its very nature has no 
legitimate place in higher education. 


In addition to the basic assumptions concerning the justification 
for intercollegiate athletics in the Revised Manual of Accrediting 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
presented in Section II of this article, the Manual also states 
criteria for judging an intercollegiate athletic program, as follows: 


In the paragraphs that follow, several criteria for judging an 
intercollegiate program are set forth. In general, an institution 
that meets these standards will be found to have a satisfactory 
athletic situation. However, it should be emphasized that the 
fundamental question to be decided in appraising athletics in a 
given college or university is whether or not the athletic program 
is an educational asset; that is, “Does intercollegiate athletics, 
as conducted in this institution, contribute clearly and directly 
to the stated educational purposes of the institution?” Any 
evidence that has a bearing on this question will be considered as 
valid and appropriate for use in the accrediting procedure. Per- 
functory adherence to the technicalities included in the following 
criteria, without genuine allegiance to the important educational 
principles underlying them, will be adjudged unsatisfactory. As 
an agency concerned with the protection of educational values, 
the Commission on Colleges and Universities will appraise athlet- 
ics in educational terms. 

A. Statement of Athletic Purposes—It is important that the 
purposes of the athletic program of an institution be clearly stated 
in printed form. These purposes should be determined by the 
faculty and should appear in the catalog. They should make 
explicit the official position of the institution on such matters 
as the educational outcomes to be achieved through athletics 
- = relationship of athletics to the educational program as a 
whole. 
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B. Administration —The chief administrative officer of a higher 
institution is ultimately responsible for the wholesome conduct of 
intercollegiate athletics in his institution, and this ultimate responsi- 
bility he cannot properly delegate to subordinate officers. It is, 
of course, to be expected that the faculty will exercise in the area 
of intercollegiate athletics the same powers it possesses in other 
areas of the institution’s educational program. 

The administrative unit for athletics should enjoy the same privi- 
leges, should assume the same responsibilities, and should be 
under the same general supervision as other units of the institution. 
The relations of the public, alumni, students, and other interested 
groups to the administration of athletics should be similar to the 
relationship that exists between these groups and other parts of 
the institution. 

In appraising a college or university, a careful examination will 
be made of the public relations activities of the institution to 
determine whether or not athletics is receiving disproportionate 
attention in the official news releases, the alumni bulletin, materials 
for prospective students, and other publications of the institution. 
If the publicity emanating from the institution gives undue prom- 
inence to athletics and tends to obscure academic activities, this 
will be accepted as prima facie evidence of the failure of the insti- 
tution to establish its reputation on the sound basis of educational 
achievement. 

C. Staff—The members of the coaching staff should be regularly 

constituted members of the faculty, similar in tenure and in method 

of appointment to other faculty "members of comparable rank, 
with salaries comparable to the general faculty scale, and with 
qualifications suitable to membership on the faculty. 

In the accrediting procedure special attention will be given to 
the salaries and academic backgrounds of the athletic staff. If 
it appears that these persons are selected and compensated pri- 
marily on the basis of their ability to produce winning teams, rather 
than for their qualifications as bona fide members of a faculty 
with educational responsibilities, this will be regarded as a defect 
in faculty personnel policies and as symptomatic of undesirable 
athletic conditions. 

An institution in which the members of the athletic staff are 
genuine educational officers will make the same tenure provisions 
for these persons as for other teachers. In such an institution 
the record of employment of the athletic staff will reflect a policy 
of retaining sports instructors who exercise constructive educa- 
tional influence, regardless of their success in producing winning 
teams. A record of a higher turnover in the athletic staff than in 
the faculty as a whole is evidence that the personnel policies as 
applied to sports instructors are not functioning properly. 
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D. Recruitment of Athletes—The athletic teams of an insti- 
tution should be composed of bona fide students who were at- 
tracted to the institution by its educational program. Special efforts 
to recruit students of athletic prowess for the primary purpose of 
developing winning athletic teams are unworthy of an institution 
of higher education. 

E. Admissions.—All applications for admission should be acted 
upon by the regular admissions officers or committees in accordance 
with requirements and policies formulated by the faculty and 
announced in the institutional catalog as applicable to all students. 

F. Subsidization.—Since colleges and universities exist to 
educate students, and not to sponsor athletic contests nor enter- 
tain the public, the subsidization of athletes as athletes is disap- 
proved. By this statement the Commission means quite literally 
that the possible contribution a student can make to the winning 
of athletic contests should not be taken into consideration at all 
in the granting of financial aid of any kind. An institution will 
be expected to have a published announcement of the precise 
requirements for each type of financial aid available to its students. 

The encouragement or condonation by an institution of outside 
organizations engaged in the recruitment or subsidization of athletes 
is symptomatic of an unwholesome athletic situation. Where 
such an organization exists, the institution affected by the efforts 
of this organization will be expected to repudiate these efforts 
and to take effective steps to prevent relationships between its 
students and the organization. 

G. Academic Requirements.—An institution should be able to 
show from the academic records of the students engaged in inter- 
collegiate athletics that these students are securing a substantial 
and well-rounded college education, as evidenced not only by the 
marks received but also by the nature of the courses completed. 
The eligibility requirements for athletic competitors and the 
administration of these requirements should be such as to assure 
that no student whose academic standing is low is permitted to 
jeopardize his educational welfare by taking part in intercollegiate 
athletics. In this connection, the concept of normal progress 
toward a degree or diploma is valuable as a factor in determining 
eligibility. 

In the appraisal of institutions, account will be taken of the 
extent to which the athletic program interferes with the study 
schedules, class attendance, and educational motivation of the 
participants. Long practice sessions, frequent trips, and emotional 
and physical strain are among the obstacles to educational achieve- 
ment imposed by an overemphasized athletic program. An 
institution having a proper concern for the welfare of its students 
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will insist that the education of athletic participants not be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of such a program. 

H. Health—There should be evidence that the program of 
athletics is maintained primarily in the interest of pas students 
who take part in it and that the health of such students is not 
exploited se the benefit of the institution or the public. Atten- 
tion should be given to the provisions for safeguarding the health 
and physical condition of students participating in athletics. A 
competent physician should be employed, with final authority 
for deciding whether or not any student is in proper physical 
condition to engage in any contest or practice session. 

I. Finances.—The financial control of the program of athletics 
should be similar to the control of the other activities of the insti- 
tution. In checking on this point, attention will be given to such 
matters as the location of authority for the collection of revenues 
from athletic activities, the procedure for purchasing athletic 
supplies, the budgetary control of the athletic program, the plans 
for employing student labor in the athletic department, and the 
extent to which institutional indebtedness has been created in 
developing the athletic program. On these points particular 
attention will be given to the deviations in the administration of 
athletics from the policies that govern other institutional activities. 
The funds devoted to all phases of the athletic program should 
clear through and be accounted for by the regular business authori- 
ties of the institution, and the accounts for athletics should be 
included in the regular annual audit. Member institutions will 
be expected to provide the Commission with periodic financial 
statements in appropriate detail. 

If an institution is spending large sums for the support of athlet- 
ics or the erection of athletic facilities, it is under special obliga- 
tion to justify these expenditures in the light of its educational 
objectives. Likewise, if it is relying heavily on athletics as a 
source of institutional income, it will be expected to refute the 
supposition that the athletic program is operated primarily for 
non-educational purposes. In these cases the burden of proof 
lies with the institution. 

J. Sportsmanship.—A reputable institution will guard assidu- 
ously its reputation for good sportsmanship in athletic competition. 
If ever a student representing the institution is guilty of improper 
conduct during an athletic contest, the administration will make 
a swift apology and will take decisive action to prevent a recurrence 
of such conduct. In a sound athletic program the whole atmos- 
phere is such as to demand good sportsmanship of the participants 
and spectators. A college or university that encounters difficulty 
in maintaining high standards of conduct in the face of athletic 
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reverses or of vigorous competition may be sure that there is a 
fundamental weakness in its athletic program. 

K. Cooperation with Athletic Organizations.—Institutions de- 
voted to good sportsmanship will not only preserve high standards 
in their own athletic affairs but will support actively the efforts 
of such organizations as the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, the American Council on Education, and the various athletic 
conferences to formulate high standards for intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. If an institution experiences difficulty in meeting the techni- 
cal requirements of any enforcement agency of which it is a mem- 
ber, it will almost inevitably be found inadequate when judged 
on the basis of the educational principles adopted by the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities. For this reason the ques- 
tioning of an institution by an appropriate athletic organization 
will be sufficient cause for a similar inquiry by the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. 

L. Relations with Secondary Schools.—An institution of higher 
education should examine carefully its athletic practices to assure 
that these practices are not affecting adversely the efforts of 
secondary schools to maintain sound standards in their athletic 
affairs and in their relations with higher institutions. In particu- 
lar, colleges and universities should respect the recommendations 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, the 
National Federation of State Athletic Associations, the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association, 
and state associations of high-school principals, as these recom- 
mendations bear on such abuses as the recruitment and subsidiza- 
tion of athletes and the circumvention of normal admission pro- 
cedures by representatives of higher institutions. 


These criteria will replace the present criteria effective September 
I, 1952, except that member institutions with commitments made 
prior to that date will be permitted to fulfill such obligations. 


Intercollegiate Athletics’ 


The role of intercollegiate athletics in student life and the 
effect of intercollegiate athletics on student scholarship and 
conduct are of great importance in higher education. Rightly 
conducted, intercollegiate athletics should engender respect for 


1 Resolution adopted by the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, held in Philadelphia, Pa., March 28-29, 1952. 
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good sportsmanship and an appreciation of moral values. On the 
other hand, ethical cynicism and disrespect for the institution will 
follow if students believe that the administration and faculty of 
the institution tacitly condone practices in reference to inter- 
collegiate athletics which are unethical and should be condemned 
and which by vigorous action the administration and faculty could 
end. For these reasons, and in the belief that in a properly admin- 
istered college or university the academic faculty should share the 
responsibility for every function of the institution which affects 
the students, this, the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, approves the following 
statement: 

1. The governing boards of colleges and universities are urged 
to study their statutes with a view to increasing the control of 
academic faculties over intercollegiate athletics, and the faculties 
are urged to assume their proper responsibilities in this matter. 

2. The payment of money or the granting of its equivalent 
to any student, by any institution, organization or individual, 
where the primary reason is the participation of the student in 
intercollegiate athletics is condemned. 

3. The General Secretary of the Association is requested to 
take steps to publicize this statement, with the specific suggestion 
that he send copies to Chapters of the Association; to the President, 
the Chairman of the Governing Board, the secretary of the Alumni 
Association, and the Editor of the student newspaper, in all 
institutions in which there are Chapters of the Association; and 
to the national press associations and important news periodicals. 
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INDOCTRINATION VERSUS EDUCATION 


By WILLIS MOORE 


The University of Tennessee 


Certain factors in the present world situation are forcing upon 
higher education in America a role which, both in theory and in 
practice, is largely foreign to its past. The role indicated is that 
of inculcator of an ideology. The basic factors responsible for 
this pressure are the ideological character of the conflict in which 
we are now engaged and the total scope of anticipated possible 
war. These, reinforced by the belief that the pre-Hitler German 
Republic and other smaller European democracies failed in part 
by reason of their refusal to utilize the public school channels to 
combat totalitarian propaganda effort, have induced perhaps the 
vast majority of Americans, including many educators, to insist 
that it is a duty of public education not just to define but in partisan 
fashion to teach democracy to the youth. 

It is a mark of the intensity of feeling of many adherents of this 
new philosophy that they contend that no feature of this proposal 
is any longer debatable, insinuating, if not openly charging, that 
any call to caution must come from one who wishes to give com- 
fort to the enemy. Bowing to current emotionalism to the extent 
of insisting that my motivation, like that of the critics, is to fur- 
ther the cause of democracy, I nevertheless contend that there is 
grave danger to democracy itself in any hastily conceived and un- 
examined program of the sort advocated. It is the studied con- 
clusion of many convinced democrats that in our eagerness to meet 
the challenge of anti-democratic movements we are becoming so 
insensitive to the methods employed that we often unthinkingly 
use procedures which are in themselves and in their long-term 
consequences conducive to the very totalitarianism we combat. 

Admitting the possible necessity or even the desirability of a 
program for teaching democracy in our schools, we may neverthe- 
less counsel serious consideration of two major preliminary ques- 
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tions: (1) What should be the content of this proposed curriculum? 
and (2) What is the proper method of inculcating such content? 
Not long ago a governmental agency issued a bulletin, entitled 
“Zeal for American Democracy,” in which were included summaries 
of the opinions and practices of many American educators on the 
first of these two questions.! Elsewhere I have called attention to 
what I believe would be serious deficiencies in any program based 
on these ideas alone.? Most of the persons quoted thought of 
democracy almost wholly in terms of techniques of democratic 
citizenship, with little or no indication of sensitivity to the under- 
lying values. The definition of the content of democracy one 
gets from reading the newspapers is even less adequate. In 
many instances it comes perilously close to the formula “doing 
as Americans do.” I, as one teacher, could muster little enthu- 
siasm for a program designed to promulgate the “‘democratic”’ 
ideals of certain current American pressure groups or even for a 
curriculum including only the least common denominator of the 
ideals of all groups of our citizens. Anyway, it seems clear to me 
that much remains to be done before we can face the present world, 
and the judgment of future history, with a defensible content for 
this proposed program. The concern of the present paper is not, 
however, with this topic, but with the second question asked, the 
intention of the paper being to serve as a call to serious discussion 
of implied or proposed methodology for effectuating whatever 
program may be selected. 


II 


For the purposes of our analysis we may distinguish two polar 
opposite types of teaching practice, both ways of imparting knowl- 
edge and consequent patterns of behavior, but methods which, 
in their extreme forms, differ widely, particularly in the extent of 
freedom of choice of alternatives, and of awareness of supporting 
reasons as vouchsafed the student. Using traditional terminology 
in a somewhat nontraditional manner, we shall call these indoc- 
trination and education respectively. Pure indoctrination 1 shall 


1 J. D. Russell, “‘Zeal for American Democracy,” Higher Education, 1948, p. 193. 


~ “Teaching Democratic Values,” Harvard Educational Review, 1949, Vol. 19, 
No 1. 
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define as the teaching procedure wherein the student is offered only 
one version of a proposal, and that without supporting reasons. 
The ideal polar opposite of this method, here termed purely educa- 
tional, is one through which the student is presented not only with 
the widest possible horizontal spread of proposals in a controversial 
situation but also with the greatest possible depth of supporting 
reasons. The first method may be characterized as dogmatic 
and doctrinaire, the second as tentative and liberal. In terms of the 
first the student is guided to his conclusion both positively by the 
proposition presented and negatively by the absence of any de- 
scribed alternative. In the second he is left in his decision-making 
largely to his own rational choice among fairly presented alter- 
natives. 

Actual teaching practice, both within and without the formal 
school situation, is usually a mixture of the two defined types of 
method. There is no question as to our traditional ideal in this 
matter. We have, at least since the days of Jefferson and the 
Enlightenment, given verbal assent to the liberal program of 
educational rather than indoctrinational teaching; but we have not 
always lived up to this ideal. In many instances, because of 
laziness, haste or ignorance, we have taken the short-cut to the 
required student response. And, however much liberal people 
may dislike admitting the fact and however scarce they may be, 
there are situations that do not yield to the true educational pat- 
tern. Obviously, the baby in the crib is not capable of entertaining 
alternative proposals in the light of supporting reasons; so we give 
him cod-liver oil whether or not he likes his first taste of it; and we 
order the child out of the street from in front of a rapidly approach- 
ing automobile. Juvenile and emergency situations do not prop- 
erly admit of teaching of a liberal sort. The reason liberals 
often hesitate to recognize any place whatever for dogmatic teach- 
ing is the fear that such recognition will be an opening of the flood- 
gates for illiberal teaching methods. The rational and liberal 
educational method is the long hard way; the other is the easy 
way; so they feel we must give no encouragement to that way to 
which laziness and haste are ever ready to point. 

The proper liberal viewpoint in the light of these considerations 
is not the denial of any justified use of the dogmatic method what- 
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the liberal method everywhere. Such insistence should include 
the observation that true education, as distinguished from mere 
mechanical conditioning, may begin very early, almost from the 
cradle, with the occasions for legitimate employment of indoctrina- 
tion thinning out rapidly as the child matures. Certainly there 
is little, if any, excuse for indoctrination in social and political 
ideas as is being proposed today at the upper levels of our public 
school system. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who proclaimed this ideal of liberalism 
for university teacher and student alike when, writing of the 
University of Virginia, he said: “‘(The). . .university will be based 
upon the illimitable freedom of the human mind, for here we are 
not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any 
error as long as reason is left free to combat it.””! 

It was no accident that Jefferson, the staunch proponent of 
liberal democracy, was also a defender of free academic practice, 
for he saw the latter as an integral part of the former. The prac- 
tice of political democracy means intelligent decision-making by 
the people with regard both to fundamental social ends and to 
the proper means of attaining them. The training of democratic 
youth in terms of the maximum possible degree of liberal education 
foreshadows their future role in society, preparing them for it, 
for the simple reason that it is practice in free rational choice among 
alternatives. It promotes maturation and strengthens motiva- 
tion by inviting maximum participation of the student in the learn- 
ing process and consequent identification of himself with the 
conclusions reached. More fundamentally, the liberal teaching 
method functions as part and parcel of the general democratic 
process in developing in human beings that personal status and 
individual worth which is potentially in them all. 

Contrariwise, indoctrination has everywhere been closely as- 
sociated with autocratic political procedures. This is a natural 
association, for they share the twin assumptions of the indefinite 
continuation of juvenile inadequacy of the persons subject to 
them and the authoritative omniscience of the agents of adminis- 


1 Charles Flinn Arrowood, ed., Thomas Fefferson and Education in a Republic 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930), p. 65. 
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tration. From the liberal viewpoint the pattern of treatment of a 
learner consequent upon this autocratic assumption, whether in a 
school or in a political situation, must necessarily either halt or 
retard normal maturation. As a teaching procedure this pattern 
becomes little more than a herding of youth down a defined lane 
to a prearranged and equally confining life pasture. It tends to 
develop, not the independent prideful and confident individual 
idealized by Walt Whitman, but submissive, disciplined adherents 
of some party-line. 


III 


Now if we are to teach democracy in our schools, as I believe we 
should, it makes a great deal of difference whether we teach it by 
the dogmatic or the liberal method. If the foregoing analysis be 
accurate, one of the methods is consistent with and conducive to 
democracy while the other is more at home in an autocracy. This 
being the case, one may wonder why so many of our own citizens 


are now insisting either indirectly or directly and openly upon a 
policy of indoctrination for the youth. 

A plausible argument for indoctrination as a method in teaching 
democracy is the contention that the totalitarian nations have used 
this method so successfully in the creation of intense loyalty to their 
ideas that in sheer self-defense we must impress democratic ideas 
upon our youth by the same method. Erika Mann contended 
years ago that the German Republic failed in competition with the 
Nazis in part because it very nobly refused to take advantage of 
its control of the public school system to weed out opposition among 
teachers and to implant its own doctrine among the students.! 

Miss Mann’s laudable goal can be attained, I believe, by a 
liberal method of teaching democracy in our schools. Further- 
more, it was only from a short-term viewpoint that the Nazi 
method seemed successful. Mr. Louis Fischer points out that the 
former Hitler Youth are now among the most disillusioned and 
skeptical people of all Europe.2 They have become what Plato 

1 Erika Mann, School for Barbarians (Modern Age Books, 1938), 


2 Louis Fischer, Lecture: Today’s Report from Europe, Colurmbia University 
Campus, July 24, 1951. 
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called “‘misologists,” haters of argument and reason. For them, 
and I suspect for all upon whom it is used, the dogmatic method, 
a tempting short-cut to the conviction the rulers may wish the 
youth to share, turned out to be a short-sighted expedient. Fur- 
thermore, we must remember that the fanatic loyalty of totali- 
tarian youth is not a product of formal teaching alone but of that 
combined with economic and political factors aiding and abetting 
the purely ideological. 

There are people who insist that the present crisis demands a 
united front against our enemy and that to achieve and maintain 
a united front we must present the youth with one set of ideas 
only. The answer to this argument is that ideas achieved without 
consideration of alternatives and underlying reasons are the most 
vulnerable of all once they are brought up against opposing ones. 
This is why the dictatorships must set up protective curtains around 
the minds of their people. Minds whose acceptance of democracy 
follows upon full consideration of it, as against competing alterna- 
tives honestly presented in academic discussion, are not so likely 
to fall victim to extra-curricular propaganda. 

Again appealing to the crisis character of the present, other 
people contend that neither the youth nor adults now have time 
to waste on debate among alternatives and that we should there- 
fore concentrate on the exposition of our way only. This argu- 
ment is part and parcel of the oft-proposed “‘temporary abandon- 
ment” of democratic principles as a means of ultimately saving 
them. It is dubious that any national crisis is ever so pressing 
as to warrant action without debate or to justify dogmatic inculca- 
tion of ideas. Moreover, there is always the danger in this type 
of policy that what is intended as temporary may actually become 
permanent, as is apparently the case with the theoretically tem- 
porary dictatorship of communist practice in Russia. 

Underlying these and other such arguments for pure indoctrina- 
tion are probably certain dark assumptions. One of these is, I 
suspect, the belief that youth, even college youth, are not to be 
trusted to make wise theoretical choices. This is the very essence 
of the autocratic position discussed and rejected earlier. Others 
seem to assume that democracy will not be as attractive to youth 
as are certain alternatives. This view comes close to disbelief 
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in democracy. I have a strong conviction, based upon years of 
experience in teaching the nature of democracy to college students, 
that in fair competition with current rivals democracy will win 
out. If others think not, it is either because they believe college 
youth to be less mature than I find them to be, or because they 
themselves really feel a superior attraction in other ideologies. 

q And, underlying the advocacy of sheer indoctrination is also 
4 the assumption that divisions of opinion among us, often arising 
: out of consideration of alternative proposals, are inherently harm- 
ful to society. Now, this belief is perfectly consistent with an 
autocratic and totalitarian outlook but basically antithetical to 
that of democracy. What so many of us fail to realize is that 
democracy is not simply a peaceful way of harmonizing divergent 
views, but, much more importantly, an ingenious and efficacious 
r technique for taking advantage of, and profiting by, these very diver- 
: gencies. The essential superiority of democratic over autocratic 
process lies in the fact that it enables men to utilize the old princi- 
: ple that there is greater wisdom in the many perspectives than in 
E the few. Ideally, democracy capitalizes on ‘“‘deviationism”’; 


: autocracy destroys it and in so doing weakens and ultimately 
; destroys itself. In keeping with basic democratic principles, 
; therefore, we should not discourage or prohibit differences among 

4 us, as indoctrination tends to do, but rather encourage them, carry- 
4 ing them on through democratic synthesis to ultimate utility. 

4 The most pervasive assumptive support of indoctrination, usu- 
q ally associated with the one just discussed, is also the most diff- 
cult to counter. This is the belief that our ideology is wholly 
3 right and all competing ones wholly wrong. It then would seem 
i to follow that nothing but harm could possibly come from an ex- 
] posure of students to these wrong ideas. This attitude goes to 
4 the very heart of the age-old debate between liberalism and illib- 


4 eralism in general. It is difficult under any circumstances to 
get the loyal adherent of a viewpoint to concede any possible right 
in other perspectives; but in times of deep emotional involvement 
it is well nigh impossible. Nevertheless, the liberal insists that 
only the uncritical assumption of omniscience on the part of an 
: adherent can make the tenet plausible. As John Stuart Mill, 
writing more than a century ago, pointed out so clearly, no man 
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however great, no majority however large, has any rational grounds 
for assuming a monopoly of truth. The most fundamental reason 
for the liberal treatment of alternative ideologies is thus that 
no one of them is likely to exhaust the truth. This means that 
in studying the ideologies that compete with ours we may not only 
come to appreciate more deeply the core principles of our own, 
but also discover ways of bettering them. This may sound like 
heresy or subversion to the narrowly and intensely patriotic 
individual, but it is nonetheless the verdict of history. 

One need study only the historical development of our own ideol- 
ogy to learn this lesson. Our way of life, as we fondly call it, 
was built up slowly, piece by piece through the centuries, from 
elements as remote in origin as Old Testament days in Israel and 
the pre-classic period of Ancient Greece. We may well be proud 
of the distinctively American contributions to it, but we should be 
narrowly provincial indeed were we to ignore these Old World 
roots and subsequent additions from abroad. Furthermore, 
that part of its history which has taken place on our own shores 
is replete with evidence of growth through synthesis of internal 
differences and conflicts. Our present-day Constitution, with its 
amendments and interpretations, is an amalgam of originally 
diversely pointing ways of social process. Who but a blind zealot, 
in the light of such reflections, could claim that youth has nothing 
to learn from a study of competing ideologies? If our opponents 
in the present world conflict refuse to follow the liberal way with 
regard to our ideas, that is their loss, and of course ultimately 
ours; but the situation would only be made worse were we to 
adopt their way in these matters. 


IV 


It is not always easy to recognize indoctrination in practice. 
In its most obvious form it appears simply as dogmatic presenta- 
tion of a viewpoint, no supporting arguments being offered and no 
alternatives being considered. Usually, however, especially at 
the level of the college and university, the method is less pure and 
less obvious. Some supporting argument may accompany the 
ideas proposed and competing ideologies may be perfunctorily 
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described. Even where a full description of alternatives is given, 
it is nearly always presented from the perspective of one of them. 
Although more nearly liberal than the other versions mentioned, 
this sort of presentation is almost bound to suffer from a subtle 
taint of indoctrination, which is as much a function of omission as 
of commission, omission of mention of alternatives, of supporting 
arguments for these alternatives, or of the stronger considerations 
in their favor. The adherent of one of a set of alternatives, how- 
ever highly motivated he may be, is usually subject in some degree 
to unconscious omission in presenting the case for the others. 

The emerging pattern of what we have been discussing as “‘educa- 
tion” should not be unfamiliar to Americans, for in essence it is 
none other than the traditional academic ideal of complete fair- 
ness in presentation of competing proposals, the pedagogical ap- 
plication of the principle of pure objectivity in terms of which 
science has made such notable progress during the last few cen- 
turies. It is no condemnation of this principle either in science 
or in teaching that it is seldom or never completely achieved in 
practice. Etched in the minds of scientist and teacher, it may still 
serve, as it has in the past, as an ideal to be approached as closely 
as possible in concrete situations. 

Education in contrast with indoctrination in democracy should 
mean an objective presentation of this ideology alongside its rivals, 
including the major supporting arguments for each. Since any- 
thing near complete objectivity in matters of such moment as 
political and social proposals is so difficult to achieve, it is often 
recommended that we resort to a calculated balancing of bias 
against bias in presentation. This would mean the use of lecturers 
or texts that adhere to the ideologies to which at the moment the 
student is being introduced. In the present world situation it is 
obviously not feasible to attempt to do more in this direction than to 
insist that the case for the rivals of democracy be presented 
through the writings of their advocates; but this much we can and 
should do if we are to remain in the tradition of democracy and if 
we are ultimately to be successful in educating youth in its mean- 
ing. 

A final word of caution with regard to this project of increasing 
“zeal for American democracy”: We must not fall victim to the 
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academician’s fallacy of assuming that formal schooling alone is 
adequate to the inculcation of an ideology. It is perhaps enough 
just to mention some of the other major teaching agencies in- 
fluencing the attitudes of youth: the home, the church, the radio, 
the press, and so on. We in America, however, are in danger of 
overlooking an even more effective educative force, one that could 
in many instances easily counter all our overt academic effort, 
the force of the social and economic context in which the individ- 
ual lives. The way a person is treated in his little area of the 
American project speaks louder than words, and if that treatment 
is non-consonant with our vaunted ideals, can we blame the victim 
for rejecting what we say in our schools or elsewhere? It is ab- 
solutely essential, more so in this time of crisis than ever before, 
that in every possible way and with reference to all our people we 
live the democracy we present in our schools as an ideal. 
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PERSONAL FREEDOM: ITS MEANING FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING' 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
The University of Chicago 


If our American society were to be characterized by one single 
value, and if we were asked to choose what value we would like to 
have our society known by, we probably would choose freedom as 
our symbol. The word freedom calls out all of our loyalty, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to a cause. 

We have fought for our freedom. We wish to preserve it, and 
to increase it. We believe that few nations approach us in the 
quality and degree of freedom that our people possess. We 
fear that certain rival nations are determined to rob us of some of 
our freedom. 

Freedom is not something tangible, like land, or gold, or slaves, 
that nations fight for. The content and meaning of what we call 
freedom changes from one culture to another. 

Freedom has become a slogan. Being an abstraction, with 
several different specific meanings, the word finds favor with 
people everywhere, though for different reasons with different 
people. We like to speak of our country and its friends as “the 
freedom-loving countries” in our current “cold war” with Russia 
and her friends. Our rivals, in turn, speak of themselves as the 
“peace-loving peoples.” They use peace as a slogan and we use 
freedom as a slogan. Actually, we can be quite sure that both 
sides want peace and freedom. 

Both~sides want peace and freedom as they interpret these 
terms, however, and there may be some important differences in 
the meanings these terms have for the two groups of peoples. This 
is a question we need to explore, especially with reference to free- 
dom. What do we Americans mean by freedom? What do the 


1 Lecture given on ae 3, 1952, at an Open Meeting of the International 
Council of Women Psychologists in Washington, D.C. 
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Russians mean by freedom? If there are differences in what we 
mean by freedom, are these differences incompatible? Or can 
we with our conception of freedom live at peace with the Soviets 
with their conception of freedom? 

Possibly the cause of international understanding and of better 
international relations would be served if we understood freedom 
better. It might also be well if people all over the world under- 
stood freedom better. 


What Is Freedom? 


One of the meanings of freedom is absence of constraint. In 
this sense a person is free if no external agent exercises power over 
his actions, or threatens to control his actions. This is an im- 
portant thing to a person who is actually threatened by state 
police, or who is kept in prison, or whose parents keep a close 
watch and hold over him during adolescence. 

But freedom from constraint is less important than freedom to 
act in desired directions. Of course, freedom from constraint is 
necessary in order to have freedom to act, but it is not sufficient 
to create freedom to act. There must be an inner impulse as well as 
absence of external constraint if one is free to act. 

The stress in our society is always on a positive freedom—a 
freedom to do things—rather than on a passive freedom from 
unpleasant compulsions. Thus we treasure freedom to speak, 
freedom to assemble in public places, freedom ¢o petition our gov- 
ernment, freedom fo worship as we please, freedom to work and 
earn a living, freedom fo Jive where we please and fo travel where 
we please. Freedom is not worth much to us unless it covers an 
action we want to take. Thus people said bitterly and ironi- 
cally, during the Depression days of 1932, that any American was 
free to sleep under the railroad bridges. They meant that certain 
important freedoms—to work and earn a living, to live in a com- 
fortable house, to see one’s children well-fed and clothed—were 
not available to all, but only the valueless freedom to sleep under 
the railroad bridges was available to the poor man as well as the 
rich man. 

Thus a definition of freedom that covers the meaning we usually 
give it in America is that freedom is a condition in which one 
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pursues one’s desires without meeting or fearing punishment or 
hindrance as long as pursuit of one’s desires does not infringe on 
the freedom of others to pursue their desires. 

Human desires are more often than not for some kind of friendly 
or loving or stimulating relation to other people. Hence freedom 
often means freedom to belong to other people. This seems para- 
doxical, but we have to understand and accept this fact if we are 
to understand freedom. Being held closely by a stranger or some- 
body one does not like makes one angry. One feels restricted, 
deprived of freedom. But being held closely and lovingly by 
someone one loves makes one happy. One can talk of this as 
freedom—freedom to love and be loved. 

In the experience of belonging to a family, or a friendship 
group, or a team, or to a community or a nation, one willingly 
gives up a narrow kind of personal freedom in return for the hap- 
piness of delonging. The notion of a free individual as a self- 
sufficient one who satisfies his desires without reference to the 
desires of other people around him is a repellent one. 

Since individual freedom so quickly reaches the end of its 
tether unless it is enlarged to include the satisfactions of belonging 
to and with other people, perhaps it is useful to think of freedom 
as one end of a continuum and de/onging as the other end. We 
don’t place a high value on either end—purely personal freedom 
or pure belonging. The highest value is placed on a combination 
of the two conditions. The actual proportions of the optimum 
combination must vary among individuals and among societies. 

The social condition which stresses the value of the freedom 
end of the continuum we may call individualism, while groupism 
is the name for the condition which stresses the values of belonging. 

There are many disadvantages to extreme personal freedom. 
One of the greatest is that freedom brings loneliness. Three 
examples will help to make this clear. 

The writer had a period of great freedom during his middle 
twenties, when he travelled for a year in Europe. With money 
enough to live comfortably, without any schedule of studies to be 
completed, with a passport that was good in any country in the 
world, the writer was a free man. But this freedom was not 
always pure joy. There were times of deep loneliness, when the 
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writer would gladly have traded some of his freedom of action 
for the opportunity of “belonging.” It is not easy to “belong’’ 
in a strange place surrounded by strangers. And the writer 
gladly accepted limitations on his own personal freedom when- 
ever he met American friends or made European friends. He 
gladly accommodated his travel and other plans to their desires 
so that he could trade loneliness for belonging. 

Of course, being alone is a fine thing sometimes. We can 
rejoice with the Navaho Indian boys studied by the writer who 
said, in response to a request to describe a time when they had been 
happy, “I was happy when I was out with the sheep, and watched 
the clouds in the sky,” “It makes me happy to be outside alone,” 
“When I am off by myself I sometimes feel free. I guess I am 
happy then.” We may have had the experience of climbing to a 
mountain top, alone, and standing there “‘on top of the world,” 
with no other living thing for company except a soaring eagle. 
This is a delicious loneliness. But for us, as for the Navaho boy, 
joyously breathing in the solitude along with the clear mountain 
and desert air, there is the happy assurance of rejoining our friends 
and our families, back in the world of belonging, when we have had 
enough of loneliness. 

A young woman writing the story of her life told of her girlhood 
in a wealthy home, where she had every material comfort but did 
not have her mother’s love. As a young woman she led a free 
life, with all the money she wanted, going and living where she 
pleased, associating in a casual way with artists, for she had some 
artistic talent, and having a very free sexual life. But she had, 
all the time, a deep and terrible loneliness, and a desire to belong, 
that made this period in her life as unhappy as her childhood 
had been. 

The third example comes from another culture. The writer once 
observed a Pueblo Indian Snake Dance. This was the most 
sacred religious ceremony of the year, which must be carried 
through in the traditional way in order to keep harmony between 
the tribe and its supernatural beings. Furthermore, the annual 
rains would not come if the Snake Dance was not properly per- 
formed by the members of the Snake Clan. Yet the Snake Clan 
was slowly dying out, and there was danger that as the older men 
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died there would not be enough younger ones to take their places 
and learn the secret and sacred ceremony. 

Teaching in the government school was a young Pueblo Indian 
man who had been a very good student in school and had been 
encouraged by his teachers to go to college and get a good educa- 
tion. Now he was back in his home village, with a good job, a 
higher income than anyone in his tribe and the nicest house in 
the village. Furthermore, he was “‘free’”’ from the “superstitions” 
of his tribe, for he had read books about the myths and folklore of 
the Indians, and he had studied science—therefore he knew the 
natural causes of rain. He had also attended a Christian church 
while in college. Thus he was no longer a slave to the traditional 
ways and beliefs of his tribe. He was emancipated. 

As the seasons passed, he heard people expressing in worried 
tones their fear that the Snake Clan would die out. If only the 
Clan could gain some new young men by adoption! This was a 
time-honored way of rebuilding a declining clan. This young 
teacher had not been born into the Snake Clan, and he had not 
taken part in the ceremonial responsibilities of his own clan since 
he had gone away to college. He asked to be adopted into the 
Snake Clan. 

His first Snake Dance was the one observed by the writer. He 
approached the Pueblo Plaza with his Clan brothers, daubed with 
paint, wearing the dancer’s costume of feathers and gourd rattles. 
With his brothers he had been through a long period of fasting and 
prayer. Like them he was so wrapped up in the ceremony that 
he did not recognize his friends and acquaintances in the audience. 
He took his part in the chants and the dance and the handling of 
the rattlesnakes. And thus he helped his tribe maintain its un- 
broken continuity with its past and with the spiritual world 
around it. 

Thus the freest of his tribe voluntarily took up the bondage of 
tradition. Why? I suppose it was because he was lonely, living 
in the white man’s world of ideas and beliefs and creature comforts 
but not belonging to any group. At length he traded a part of his 
personal freedom for some of the belonging that he desperately 
wanted. 
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While personal freedom can be carried to the extent of causing 
loneliness, belonging can also be carried so far that it is an unpleas- 
ant burden. No doubt the societies which carry belonging to an 
extreme, as do the Pueblo Indian societies, cause their members 
to lose some of their individuality. Groupism has its costs. 
It deprives the individual of an aspect of his self. The free- 
acting, spontaneous part of the self is dwarfed and underdeveloped 
in a society where groupism dominates over individualism. 

But students of culture tend to merge freedom and belonging 
so closely that they can hardly be separated in the operation of 
living. Thus Ashley Montagu,! an American anthropologist, 
has combined them in a kind of definition of freedom: 


Man does not want to be independent, free, in the sense of 
functioning independently of the interests of his fellows. This 
kind of negative independence leads to lonesomeness, isolation, 
and fear. What man wants is that positive freedom which follows 
the pattern of his life as an infant within the family—dependent 


security, the feeling that one is a part of a group, accepted, wanted, 
loved and loving. 


Freedom in Western European Culture 


The medieval European society was one in which groupism 
predominated. In this society both the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of belonging as opposed to personal freedom are mani- 
fest to us. It must have been the advantages of belonging in a 
close-ordered, tradition- and church-directed society that attracted 
Henry Adams, who saw clearly the disadvantages of personal 
freedom in the individualistic America of the nineteenth century. 
But he may have underestimated the disadvantages due to limita- 
tions on personal freedom that pressed down on the individual 
who tried to think and act independently in those medieval cen- 
turies. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation saw an upsurge of indi- 
vidualism which reached its European peak after the industrial 
revolution in western Europe. Freedom of economic enterprise, 
freedom of religion, and freedom of speech were all part of this 
movement which did so much to improve the social condition of 


1 Ashley Montagu, On Being Human (New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), pp. 
127-143. 
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Europe, though of course it left much to be desired. Along with 
the growth of personal freedom came the development of inner 
controls—the Protestant conscience—which effectively limited 
the exercise of personal freedom in ways which infringed on the 
freedom of others. 

Still there remained strong elements of the traditional social 
cohesiveness in the institutions of Europe, and European men 
remain to some extent tradition-directed, to use Riesman’s terms, 
while they were becoming inner-directed. 

Later still and in our own day, there arose in Europe social 
movements which reacted against individualism and moved to- 
ward groupism. The totalitarian movements both of the right 
and of the left stressed belonging in contrast to personal freedom. 

In fact, it seems probable that the individualism of the nine- 
teenth century, by failing to provide sufficient experience of 
belonging, helped to pave the way for twentiethcentury totalitarian- 
ism in Western Europe. “People can become greatly attached 
only to a society which takes account of their longings for con- 
nection with each other.”! It would be a foolish chauvinism for 
us to fail to recognize the satisfaction that totalitarianism promises 
in the area of belonging. The totalitarian ideologies attack mod- 
ern individualistic democracy at its weakest point, its relative 
failure to provide people with a sense of belonging. Although 
these ideologies appear in practice not to have kept their promises 
to people, they show us the potential power of any political move- 
ment that can make good on a promise to give people an experience 
of belonging while it preserves their essential personal freedom. 

Thus we see that personal freedom has a meaning which de- 
pends upon its cultural setting. The individualism of Western 
Europe resulted from a progressive freeing of men from traditional 
social restraints balanced by the developing of inner psychological 
restraints. Furthermore the individualism of Western Europe was 
a middle class value. It was a dominant value of Europe when the 
middle-class was dominant economically and politically. Now 
that the middle-class is losing its dominance, either middle-class 
values must spread over the working class, or some other set of 


1 David Riesman, “Individualism Reconsidered,” in Religious Faith and World 
Culture, ed. by A. William Loos (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), p. 65. 
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values with some other combination of personal freedom and be- 
longing, of individualism and groupism, must take over. 


Freedom in America 


One is tempted to characterize America as the land where 
personal freedom and individualism have been carried farthest 
ofall. In the last century we had the slogan Every Americana King, 
and we had Thoreau as our prophet of complete individualism, 
and also of desperate loneliness. Our frontier seemed ideally 
fitted to preserve the emphasis on individualism, for it provided an 
easy avenue of escape from group pressures for anyone who felt 
them to be irksome. Our West European forefathers left behind 
them the nexus of traditional social institutions that continue to 
supply a basis of groupism even in the most individualistic of 
European societies. 

But European visitors to America in the nineteenth century 
and after have often pointed out our tendency to be joiners. 
The slogan Every American a Rotarian is just as apt as that of 
Every American a King. Riesman suggests that the one extreme 
is a result of the other. He says, “This groupism which rests not 
on obvious emergencies but on the vague disquietude of lonely 
individuals, is probably strongest in America, where people ap- 
pear to be most vocally concerned about the problems of group 
participation and belongingness.””! 

This seeming contradiction in the American character, its 
extreme emphasis on both personal freedom and social belonging, 
poses for us in acute form the question of what is best for man. 
Who can answer this question—what combination of freedom and 
belonging is best? 

Certainly there must be some of both. Free people are ones 
who also belong. A person can be happy in his freedom only if 
he is socially related and socially supported. No person who is 
self-centered, paranoid, insensitive to the needs and interests of 
others, is free to achieve his own desires. Such a person will be 
handicapped at every turn by the unwillingness of others to live 
with him, and he will not discover the happiness that he hopes to 
gain from his freedom. 


1 [bid., p. 68. 
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Thoreau attempted to solve the problem of freedom and belong- 
ing by withdrawing from society and living alone, not in itself a 
promising way of finding out the importance of groupism in life. 
Thornton Wilder, writing about Thoreau, says, 


Yet millions have testified and are testifying to the powerful 
clarifications that he brought back from Walden Pond, and all 
his triumphs came from his embattled individualism, from pushing 
it to the limits that border on absurdity, and from facing—“‘face 
to face’”—the loneliness consequent upon it. He came back with 
the answer that life, thought, culture, religion, government— 
everything—arises from subjectivity, from inwardness. Our 
sole self is the first and last judge of values, including the values 
of communal life.! 


Thoreau’s answer does not seem to help us very much, if we want 
to decide just what proportions of personal freedom and of social 
belonging make the best cake for Americans. Thoreau tells us 
that we should not attempt to solve this problem for other people. 
It is a problem for each individual to solve for himself. 

But perhaps he does help us, after all, by advising us to give 
priority to the individual if we can. Let the individual choose 
his own combination of personal freedom and social belonging. 
Respect any solution of the problem that the individual works 
out, provided it does not interfere with the solutions worked out 
by other people. Perhaps we should give the priority to personal 
freedom. Perhaps we should respect and honor the “ultimate 
privacy of the moral conscience which is at the center of all per- 
sonal values.”’? If a person’s moral conscience leads him to live 
a lonely—and probably unhappy—life, we should not force social 
belonging on him. Yet we should not hesitate to offer him belong- 
ing, because we know that it is a valuable experience to people 
and something they often seek without quite knowing what they 
seek. 


1 Thornton Wilder, ““The American Loneliness,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1952, 


p. 69. 
s Harold Taylor, ‘“‘Moral Values and the Experience of Art” (New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1952), p. 6. 
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Freedom in the Soviet Union 


Every society that believes in itself believes it has freedom. 
And certainly the Russians believe that they have freedom. Yet 
they do not have much freedom in our sense of the word, if our 
sources of information about present-day Russia are trustworthy. 
First, what personal freedom do they have? At least on paper 
they have freedom of speech, freedom to select their representa- 
tives in the government, freedom of religion, and while they do 
not have freedom to use capital personally for economic produc- 
tion, they have freedom to work, which they argue is an important 
freedom that we do not have in our country, where no man can 
claim the right to a job in a period of economic depression. Free- 
dom to work they regard as a basic one, since it insures a relative 
freedom from want. The other personal freedoms may not be 
regarded as highly in the Soviet Union as they are in our society. 
For a number of reasons it seems probable that the Russians are 
farther toward the side of social belonging in the freedom-belonging 
continuum than we are. One reason is that the Russian society 
has been and still is largely a tradition-directed society—one in 
which group pressures and group controls are more pervasive 
than they have been in Western Europe since the Middle Ages. 
Russia has only just emerged from her Middle Ages, and she 
appa: ntly will not follow the path of Western European societies 
into a period of individualism. Instead, she will preserve much 
of the groupism of her past, but tie it to an industrialized socialist 
economy. 

Nevertheless, perhaps because of the power that the concept of 
personal freedom has over the imagination and emotions of men 
everywhere, Russia will interpret the concept of freedom so that 
she can be shown to possess a great deal of it. Russian social 
philosophers will not have to break new ground for this, because 
there already are interpretations of freedom in groupistic terms 
which have been made by European and American writers. 

The French sociologist, Durkheim, discussing the moral educa- 
tion of children, thought that children should be taught the 
moral rules of the society by teachers who were representatives of 
the state, who were benevolent but firm, and whose mission was to 
explain and induce the child to accept the constraints that society 
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places upon the individual’s freedom. Eventually the child 
would come to understand and accept the moral rules of society, 
and to do so freely, and of his own accord. This would be freedom. 
Autonomy consists in understanding the why and wherefore 
of the laws which society lays upon us and which we cannot choose 
but accept.! This was very close to saying that freedom is the 
recognition and acceptance of necessity. 

Thus a possible definition of freedom is a condition in which 
one’s personal needs and those of society are the same. This is 
substantially the Russian definition of freedom. 

Raymond Bauer has studied the work of psychologists and ed- 
ucators in contemporary Russia, and has reported on the attitude 
of Soviet psychologists toward the problem of freedom.? He 
says that Soviet social theorists argue that a person has achieved 
the “ultimate of conscious freedom when his personal needs and 
those of society are one.” According to the current Soviet 
conception, a child’s personality is determined by inheritance, 
environment, and training. Training is what the society does 
explicitly to make the child a conscious, purposeful builder of 
socialism. Much is made of “consciousness,” and very little 
attention is paid to the unconscious processes. Consciousness 
shapes man’s actions, and is shaped by the reality of his actions. 
Consciousness enables a man to plan ahead, to take into account 
more than the immediately present situation. Thus conscious- 
ness, if properly developed, frees man from the constraint of the 
immediate situation and permits him to direct his actions toward 
goals and tasks beyond that situation. These goals and tasks are 
socialist ones. 

Soviet theorists contend that it is only under socialism 
that the individual can realize his full capacities and the full 
satisfaction of his needs and interests. In a socialist society they 
believe there is no conflict between individual and society. 

It is clear that the meaning given by Soviet social theorists to 
freedom is far different from the meaning that Thoreau gives to 


1 Emile Durkheim, L’ Education Morale (Paris: Libraire Felix Alcan, 1925), pp. 
127-143. 

2 Raymond A. Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952), pp. 140-141. 
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freedom. Most of us in America are between these two extremes, 
and over on the side of Thoreau, or personal freedom. 

Consequently, we are shocked when the doctrine of the inter- 
ests of society is used to impose restrictions on the individual, 
unless the individual has committed or is liable to commit crimes. 
Recently a prominent and respected American Protestant clergy- 
man was denied a passport to visit Japan by our State Depart- 
ment on the ground that a visit by him to Japan would be “con- 
trary to the interests of the United States.’ He had signed a 
public statement opposing our Treaty with Japan, and presumably 
our State Department feared that if he went to Japan he would 
speak against the treaty and thus encourage the Japanese opposi- 
tion to the treaty. In this case, his personal freedom was 
limited by what our State Department construed to be the 
interests of the state. The State Department added that this 
man certainly was not a communist, and that he would be granted 
a passport to travel to other parts of the world if he wished 
it. 

If such a thing happened in Russia, it seems that no one there 
would regard this as an infringement on freedom, since “the 
interests of the society and of the individual are one.” 


Freedom in Other Societies 


What does freedom mean in the countries that are neither 
Western European, American, nor Russian in their orientations? 
Especially, what does freedom mean in North Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, India, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, China? 
Certainly freedom does not mean the same thing in all these 
diverse societies. Yet they have all been much closer to the 
“belonging” end of the continuum than has Western Europe. 
We should not expect them immediately to be ready for the Amer- 
ican stress on individualism. Still, the western brand of personal 
liberty appears attractive to them—especially to their leaders. 
Their fierce nationalism, their fights against the oppressions of 
Colonialism, would seem to indicate that the political individual- 
ism of the West might have some attraction to them. This 
seems especially likely in the case of India and the Moslem coun- 
tries. 
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Consequently the Russian ideology of freedom, so closely tied to 
groupism, may not be attractive to them. 

But freedom from hunger and poverty are their immediate 
goals and it is likely that they will ally themselves with whatever 
forces promise them this kind of freedom. 


Personal Freedom and International Relations 


We in America are involved in an ideological revolution. It 
appears that for at least 50 years we have been working out a new 
proportion in our American combination of personal freedom and 
social belonging, with more of the element of belonging in it. 

Perhaps this process will bring us closer to the kind of freedom 
: that accepts the idea that there may be other formulas for free- 
4 dom as well as our own. In the words of Harold Taylor, 


To be free in the sense of being able to make independent choices 
means that the free person must know a great deal, must be sensi- 
tive to a wide variety of experiences, and must have enough confi- 
dence in his own judgment to assert it and to learn how to correct 
it through further experience. It also means that he must have 
learned to respond to other people and other ideas, different from 
his own, rather than reacting against them, and that he has learned 
to accept differences as natural rather than as a threat to himself 
and his style of life.’ 


As we feel our way to the new conception of freedom, I believe 
we will tend to give up the personal freedom-seeking individual’s 
slogan of “enlightened self-interest” in favor of the belonging- 
seeking person’s slogan of “altruistic self-interest.” 

The cause of international understanding will be aided by our 
own growth in self-understanding. As we come to see the diver- 
sity of conceptions of freedom in our own society, and as we come 
to understand our own place in the evolution of a satisfying 
freedom-belonging synthesis, it will be easier for us to understand 
that every society is involved in the process also, and that every 
society is working out its own solution of the same problem. 

It is much too early to guess whether all human societies will 
evolve toward the same freedom-belonging synthesis. Cer- 


1 Taylor, op. cit., p. 10. 
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tainly they are so different now that they will not come to agree- 
ment in a century or in two or three centuries. 

Certainly the cause of international understanding will be 
furthered if we and other peoples understand and accept the 
fact that there are different solutions of this basic human problem 
as of today, and that no society can take over ready-made the 
solution of any other society. 

International understanding is a mutual affair. But it is above 
all the responsibility of those who are themselves the freest. If 
they cannot understand other societies, then the cause is surely 
lost. And I believe that our own efforts at understanding are 
bound to stimulate and encourage similar efforts by those societies 
which we seek to understand. 
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THE PRACTICAL DEFENSE OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM!" 


By JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY 


Pacific Historical Review 


To the average citizen the practical defense of academic freedom 
must sound like a contradiction in terms. He may know that 
professors look upon this freedom as precious, but for reasons that 
to him are mysterious. Because he regards it as an airy, theoret- 
ical notion, the average man gives it an endorsement that is more 
hesitant, less automatic than his stand for freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of religion. Indeed, except that Americans are tradi- 
tionally predisposed in favor of the freedoms in general—and in 
favor of education—academic freedom would probably get even less 
popular support. A major reason is that to many it seems so 
abstracted from life as to be of little concern to the average Ameri- 
can or to the society and nation of which he is a part. 

We scholars know better. We are much more aware what this 
freedom really is. We recognize that its genuine meaning is not just 
the absence of restraints within the schools and colleges. More 
fundamentally, it is the freedom that makes it possible for 
the full mind-power of the community—local, national, and inter- 
national—to be applied toward solving the problems of our time. 
Its basic premise is that arbitrary barriers must not be interposed 
against the exercise of man’s intellectual ability. It is the free- 
dom that purposes that minds be permitted and encouraged to do 
their best work. Colloquially, it is the between-the-ears freedom. 
Or, in terms that better express its social significance, it is freedom 
to learn. 

Unless it exists we as a people are doomed to be unhistorical—to 
fumble at our tasks without the help that could come from knowl- 

1 Address given on March 29, 1952, at the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 


American Association of University Professors in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
March 28 and 29, 1952. 
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edge of past experience. Without it, we as a people must neces- 
sarily be at least partly unintelligent—able to apply to our prob- 
lems only a fraction of the brain cells that might be enlisted. 
Seen in these terms, academic freedom escapes from the ivory 
tower to which it is too often consigned and may be recognized 
as thoroughly practical. A down-to-earth discussion of how to 
defend it thus should not be at all paradoxical. 


II 


There must be others who could deal with this subject more 
convincingly. Since the summer of 1949 I have been involved, 
to the best of my lights and capacity, in trying to defend academic 
freedom on a certain front. In this effort I was so impractical 
as to get myself fired, or—in the terminology preferred by those 
who did the firing—to get myself severed, detached, and dis- 
sociated from the job I had held for twenty years. Such a result 
is not the acme of practicality. 

Experience, nevertheless, is a remarkable teacher. In this un- 
enviable experience there was insistent tutelage on how and how 
not to defend academic freedom. That is the burden of this essay 
—not why to defend academic freedom, but how. The ideas I 
shall offer are mostly old, but for me at least they are ideas that 
recent experience has sharpened and tempered and given new point. 

The first of these practical hints is that to ourselves we scholars 
need to clarify the meaning of academic freedom. In view of the 
torrents of spoken words and the barrels of printer’s ink that have 
been spilled in attempts to analyze and define the concept, and in 
view of the sustained program of enlightenment carried on by the 
American Association of University Professors, it is fantastic 
that uncertainties still prevail. But prevail they do. This was 
one of the more humiliating disclosures in the California contro- 
versy. Again and again the academicians gave academic freedom 
a working definition that narrowed it, curtailed it, and deteriorated 
it into something hardly worth defending. In so doing, they 
brought themselves down to a value hardly worth defending. 

The most common example was reducing this freedom to a mere 
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personal property. “My academic freedom,” said one colleague, 
“thas not been infringed.” What he meant, no doubt, was that 
his classroom had not been invaded. No one had told him what 
text to use or not to use. The special oath demanded did not 
offend his conscience. In this pattern of thinking there appeared 
to be no awareness of academic freedom as a guaranty to the whole 
community of scholars and still less recognition that it is something 
ordained by and for society. 

Another all too common warping of the meaning was to regard 
academic freedom simply as a generality rather than as something 
for specific application. A general principle, I was surprised 
to discover, could be so bright and glittering as to blind the eye to 
even the most flagrant violation. This was not the mere lag so 
often encountered between theory and practice, between the ideal 
and its realization. It was not an instance of human frailty but 
of rationalizing; its form a retreat into nebulous theory. By 
refusing to recognize the concrete instances of academic freedom 
violated, or by glossing them over as inescapable exceptions, one 
could proclaim, and apparently feel, complete devotion to the 
glorious principle. I had hoped that this flight from reality 
was a strictly local phenomenon and not widespread among 
scholars. I am told, however, that the professional staff of the 
American Association of University Professors is frequently asked, 
“Why don’t you stick to the principles of academic freedom? Why 
do you concern yourselves with specific cases?” I find little com- 
fort in academic freedom’s existence in the ethereal realm of the 
abstract—in fact, I wonder if it really has that existence—unless 
it also reaches down into the mundane realm of actual experience. 

Examples could be multiplied of academic freedom shrunken and 
distorted by inadequate definition. These two, excessive personal- 
izing and generalizing, are perhaps enough to suggest how even 
scholars fail to see it in the whole. 

Substandard definition leads inevitably to an equally inadequate 
grasp of the reasons for defending this freedom. If it is nothing 
more than an abstract theory, logic would limit the defense to 
theoretical arguments such as are alleged to have been the principal 
joy and occupation of medieval scholars. For this world at least, 
the outcome of such speculations has only theoretical importance. 
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Perhaps this draws the bow too far—it is not always predictable 
when theory will suddenly exert a resounding impact upon practice; 
witness Ejinstein’s formula, E = mc?, and its translation into the 
atomic bomb. Nevertheless, to defend what is merely a fine-spun 
abstraction often seems just an idle exercise. 

At the other extreme, if this freedom is strictly a personal right, 
the motivation for guarding it will also be strictly personal, which 
is tosay, selfish. Selfish motivation can be powerful. Looking out 
for No. 1 is the oldest and most prevalent of human impulses. As a 
ground for persuading others, however, our purely selfish interests 
rank near the bottom of the list. Particularly for professional 
people, who to a degree at least have dedicated themselves, the 
argument of selfish interest is least calculated to win friends and 
support. 

Yet, as I have observed it, the scholars’ defense of academic 
freedom has suffered greatly by the attitude that the concept is just 
a generality, and by giving the impression that the actual motiva- 
tion is strictly selfish. 

For the practical defense of academic freedom the issue must be 
elevated above the personal. In the imbroglio in which I am a 
casualty, certain Regents acted as though personal motivation was 
paramount. The Board’s minutes, recently opened to public 
gaze, have a refrain, ““We must salvage the prestige of the Board.” 
On the other side, the Faculty too often gave an equally unfortunate 
impression of being out to guard the personal prerogatives of tenure 
and the other personal dividends of academic freedom. 


Part of the trouble, I believe, is that too much of the time we 
view academic freedom through the wrong end of the microscope. 
It does entail advantages for the individual scholar. But these 
are means toward a larger purpose which is not just for the benefit 
of the researcher or the teacher. We talk too much about the 
place of honor and influence that the faculty must have in a well- 
ordered university and not enough about the kind of intellectual 
experience that the enrolled students are entitled to have. We 
talk too much about the conditions necessary if a university is to 
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operate to best advantage and too little about how a free university 
is vital to the general welfare. We talk too much about our per- 
sonal and professional interests and too little about the public 
interest. 

Reliance on reason and intelligence is the essence of academic 
freedom. The force of the mind, rather than of emotion or super- 
stition, is our problem solver. Modern man is actually in pretty 
thorough agreement with this doctrine. As to most branches of 
science he fully accepts it. For example, in medicine, agriculture, 
the development of bigger and better weapons, and the devising 
of more ingenious and intriguing gadgets, Americans are committed 
to unrestricted, all-out study and research. History and the social 
sciences often are subjected to superpatriotic pressure to hedge 
on uninhibited study and on absolutely impartial teaching. Still, 
modern man is toughminded. He does have respect for facts. 
Though not unswervingly logical, he believes in reason. He has 
confidence in the scientific method. The thing he frequently has 
not grasped is that academic freedom is an integral and necessary 
component in the application of intelligence to our problems. 
Once aware that academic freedom does precisely that, the average 
person today would be much more inclined to line up in its support. 

In the United States there is a very special reason for support- 
ing a freedom dedicated to the increase of knowledge, the ceaseless 
sifting and winnowing of the facts and generalizations presumed to 
have been established, and the spread of this knowledge without 
hindrance or distortion. For the United States, to our great good 
fortune, is one of those countries in which the people have the 
final say. We are the ultimate authority. In last analysis we 
are sovereign. In so simple a thing as an airplane no one would 
choose to have part of the dials and gauges blacked out from the 
pilot’s view. In an automobile no one would choose to have the 
driver blindfolded. In our government We the People sit in the 
driver’s seat. By itself academic freedom cannot make all the 
people paragons in knowledge and wisdom, but it is the enabling 
factor for putting the electorate into position to act on the basis of 
knowledge and understanding. Its defense therefore is an act of 
patriotism. 

Let us suppose that an academic freedom crisis arises. Faced by 
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such an emergency, the advocates and defenders of this freedom 
will have to decide whether to try to explain the issue to the public 
or to maintain a studied silence. On this matter the California 
Faculty was neither unanimous nor consistent. At certain stages 
there was much spontaneous and miscellaneous comment by 
members of the Faculty. At other stages a more concerted and 
systematic effort was made to inform the public through prepared 
releases to the press and even with formal press conferences. 
At other times the predominant attitude was that no public 
comment of any sort should be made. This last policy is well 
exemplified in one professor’s assertion to the Regents: ‘“The mo- 
ment I got into control of that situation we layed off all publicity... . 
We have suppressed telegrams, cablegrams from all over the 
world,””! 

The arguments for silence are that it is much more dignified, 
that issues such as these are hard to explain to the uninitiated, 
that our vocabulary of academese is not much good in the market- 
place, and that anyhow the immediate issue will be settled within 
the college or university and not by the electorate. 

Yet the opponents can be counted on to be vocal. Their side or 
version of the affair will get publicity. Academic silence will be 
taken to signify absence of valid arguments to the contrary, and 
public opinion is almost certain to go along with what has been 
heard and read. After the verdicts in the Insular Cases half 
a century ago, Mr. Dooley observed that “the Supreme Court 
follows the election returns.” It is equally natural, and on the 
whole a good thing, that men on boards as well as on the bench 
are swayed by public opinion. This patent fact casts considerable 
doubt upon the wisdom of disregarding the public. The spirit 
of academic freedom, the appeal to reason, also would seem to 
call for candidness in its defense. 


IV 


Another question sure to arise is whether to compromise. If 
two men quarrel about a property line, perhaps they can split 


1 Transcript of the minutes of the Board of Regents, University of California, 
March 31, 1950. 
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the difference. If labor and management are at loggerheads, 
by give and take they may be able to reach a mutually tolerable 
solution. The whole pattern of mediation and conciliation rests 
on mutual concessions, and so does much of the actual procedure 
in our lawmaking. But academic freedom controversies are 
seldom solved by maneuvering, bargaining, haggling, or horse- 
trading. 

One consideration cautions against resort to such a method. As 
I elaborated in another paper,! scholars go into any such negotia- 
tions hampered by a long list of hostages that they have given to 
fortune. Across the table they will face men who are much more 
experienced in arguing cases, lobbying, and making business deals, 
and whose incomes and careers are not at stake. The California 
experience—and I say this without special rancor against the 
Regent negotiators—was that bargaining was a good way for the 
Faculty to concede points and to retreat, but not a reliable means 
of improving the position of academic freedom. 

A corollary to this warning against depending on negotiated 
concessions for the protection of academic freedom is that there 
should be caution about assuming that time is on the side of the 
scholars. Over the long run I have no doubt that it is, but not in 
terms of several years of prolonged uncertainties as against a 
quick decision. In the California difficulty one school of thought 
was that anything that kept the negotiations open or that pro- 
longed them was favorable. But when there is delay, all the 
factors that hamper scholars as negotiators, all the hostages that 
they have given, work against the chances for salvaging academic 
freedom. 

More fundamentally, the fallacy of the negotiating method is 
that academic freedom is not a proper subject for compromise. 
It may not be an absolute, but I am inclined to believe that the 
only tenable method for its defense is to deal with academic free- 
dom as an absolute as we do with such concepts as bills of attain- 
der, trial by jury, celibacy, and virginity. As to bills of attainder, 
for example, we would not condone a relaxing of that ban so as to 
create a special hazard for, let us say, Pennsylvanians. Nor would 


1 “Trustees of Academic Freedom,” Autumn, 1951 Bulletin of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, Vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 427-441. 
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we countenance a tampering with the guaranty of trial by jury 
even to exclude cases where a most revolting crime is charged. 
If academic freedom is compromised its devaluation is almost com- 
plete, almost as the ethics and standing of a physician are under- 
mined by one illegal operation. 

The defense of academic freedom must be pitched on the level of 
high principle. Indeed, I mean highest principle. In the Cali- 
fornia controversy we took the high ground that the special oath 
requirement was unnecessary, unwise, and ineffective. The re- 
sponse was that at most this objection meant there might be a 
better means of implementing the basic purpose of the Regents. 
We took the higher ground that the special disclaimer oath was 
unconstitutional. The response was that that was for the courts 
to decide. In April, 1951, the District Court so ruled but, pending 
review by the State Supreme Court, the lower court’s decision 
is not operative. These were reasonably high grounds for objec- 
tion, but not high enough to be effective. 

Incidentally, I have a lingering doubt whether resort to the 
courts is the best means of ensuring academic freedom. When the 
violation of the law seems crystal clear, legal actionisagreat tempta- 
tion, and if the action is successful the position of academic free- 
dom will be substantially buttressed. On the other hand, no lay- 
man can be sure, nor the lawyers either, what meaning the judicial 
mind will find in the law. Furthermore, a decision contrary to 
public opinion can easily touch off new legislation or a constitu- 
tional amendment. More serious, it is difficult almost to the 
point of impossibility to get the whole issue of academic freedom 
before a court. Some of its facets, such as a question of contracts 
being irrevocable, or whether professors as public officers or holders 
of public trust are entitled to equality before the law, may be in- 
cluded in the statutes, but not academic freedom in its entirety. 
In submitting it to litigation, therefore, there is a hazard that the 
right as a whole may be lost on a technicality and that a faculty 
may find itself legally the chattel slaves of a governing board. 
Certainly all the possibilities should be considered before going 
to court. 
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In seeking the high ground on which its defense of academic 
freedom should rest, the California Faculty had difficulties. Be- 
cause of the way in which the oath requirement was presented, it 
was not easy to divine the real purpose behind it. For a long time 
we were given to believe that the basic intention of the pronounce- 
ment against employment of Communists and of the oath was to 
protect the University against dishonest scholarship and propa- 
gandizing teaching. Months later we were told that primarily it 
had been a move for better accord with the legislature and the 
public. At times there were hints that the concern had been to 
exclude spies and saboteurs from the vicinity of secret research 
projects contracted to the University. Still later it seemed that 
the real issue became one of authority in the University. That 
certainly was not the issue in the beginning, but the firings that 
eventually occurred were technically for insubordination. As an 
aside I might remark that a good case can be made out that there 
was no act of insubordination until after the dismissals. 

The minutes of the Regents’ meetings, recently made public, 
suggest a different motivation. They do not reveal why the Presi- 
dent surprised the Board with his oath proposal in March, 1949. 
They are informative on the frame of mind of the Regents in accept- 
ing it and on why the Regents displayed such zeal for it in the 
summer of 1949 and, some of them, long afterwards. Judging 
by these minutes it appears that at the outset the animations of 
ensuring impartial scholarship, currying favor with the legislature, 
guarding against spies and saboteurs, and subordinating the 
Faculty were secondary and perhaps incidental. Instead, the 
banning of Communists seems to have been regarded not as a 
means toward other goals, such as the improvement of scholarship, 
but as an end, the end, in itself. It appears to have been the ruling 
motive. 

Such an attitude characteristically arises when a minority 
group or sect becomes increasingly an object of suspicion, distrust, 
and hate. For example, in the 1870’s it happened in California 
with regard to the Chinese. Itemized charges that they were 
immoral, uneconomic, unsanitary, and unassimilable led to, and 
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then were supplanted by, the fixed idea that the Chinese must go 
just because they were Chinese. 

Had there been awareness in the Faculty that the anti-Com- 
munist policy pronouncement had so much of this quality, quite a 
different case history might have developed. But it was hard for 
the Faculty to know this at the time, and it would have been hard 
for the Faculty to believe it. One reason is that since 1940 the 
Regents had had a ruling against Communists being on the 
Faculty. So far as the records go there had been no violation of 
this rule, no occasion to invoke it against any individual, and no 
candidates for eviction under this rule at the time the oath require- 
ment was set up. In the midst of the controversy the President 
stated categorically that he knew of no member of the Communist 
party employed as a member of the Faculty. Against this decade- 
long background there was no visible logic in sounding a sudden 
alarm that Communists must go and accompanying it with whole- 
sale application of a test oath. 

Pared to the bone, the issue was the question of guilt by associa- 
tion. It is true that Martin Dies and his successors and imitators, 
the Smith Act, the Taft-Hartley Act at least in part, and the 
McCarran Act have used the doctrine. The courts also have given 
guilt by association a measure of support. But to me it seems 
that there is better history and more wisdom in the policy state- 
ment of the American Association of University Professors, in 
what Francis Biddle has said on the subject in his The Fear of 
Freedom, and in Justice William O. Douglas’ recent dictum that 
guilt by association is “repugnant to our society.” As Douglas 
goes on to point out, “The very threat of such a procedure is cer- 
tain to raise havoc with academic freedom.” 

The alternative is to measure an individual in terms of his own 
acts and performance. Credit thus will be on a personal basis, 
and guilt likewise. As concerns the latter, the time-honored 
American practice is that there shall be presumption of innocence 
until through due process an accusation to the contrary is sus- 
tained. The formula of guilt by association has the temptation 
of ease of application. It can dispense with endless individual 
investigations, hearings, and appraisals by substituting attention 
merely to the particular stigmatizing label. 
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VI 


In the climate of opinion that now prevails there is no label so 
baleful as Communist. It carries at least the reproach that at- 
tached in the first century to Christian, in the eighteenth century 
to Jacobin, in the South to carpetbagger, and in Nazi Germany to 
Jew. Communism is anathema because of its linkage to Russia, 
our most obvious enemy in the cold war. It is anathema because 
of its totalitarian methods. It is anathema because it is regarded 
as the antithesis of free enterprise and capitalism. It would be 
hard to say which of these is the most heinous. Denunciation of 
Communism thus comes easily, not merely to our politicians, but 
to a great many other Americans. An opinion poll in this country 
would show hardly a trace of sympathy for Communism. Since 
by latest reports attributed to the F. B. I. the number of Commu- 
nists in the United States is set at between 31,000 and 32,000, 
their ratio is only about one to 5000 of our population.! Never, 
one might be tempted to paraphrase, have so many been thrown 
into panic by so few. Yet, small though this group is, I view Com- 
munism with alarm and I look upon Communists with suspicion. 

Nevertheless, I do believe it important to bear in mind that these 
people are Americans and, according to the law and tradition of the 
land, they are covered by the same guaranties of rights and free- 
doms as apply to you and me. To be sure, it is frequently sug- 
gested that somehow these guaranties ought to be withdrawn from 
this unpopular minority and reserved for regular, true, majority- 
minded, conforming Americans. The start might be to deny these 
people of the unpopular minority the rights of free speech and press. 
But once started along this line of thought, it is very difficult to 
find a logical stopping place, and already there have been urgings 
that Communists be denied the rights of habeas corpus, trial by 
jury, the right to have counsel and witnesses, and of protection 
against excessive bail and cruel and unusual punishments. There 
are two reasons why we and our courts should recoil from this full 
measure of discrimination. One is the patent unfairness. The 
other is that such breaches undermine and weaken the guaranties 
of rights and freedoms for us all. 


1 As of August the count was lowered to 24,674. 
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The more realistic suggestion, therefore, is along the line ad- 
vanced recently by a California Congressman. Irritated by un- 
cooperative and perhaps Communist witnesses called before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment, he raised the question of closing this loophole 
by repealing the Fifth Amendment. To deprive Communists of 
this protection he would have us all surrender it. As a matter of 
fact, that is about what it comes down to, whether the guaranty 
is cancelled just for the minority or for all. 

The question, it seems to me, is not so much, Do we view Com- 
munism with alarm? but, Do we view our American system with 
alarm? In the face of the threat represented by these few thou- 
sand dissenters, is our American way inadequate? Does the ex- 
istence of this fringe of disagreement make our traditional and 
constitutional guaranties of due process and of equality before the 
law a menace to the nation? Answering these questions on their 
substance, I would record an emphatic conviction that our demo- 
cratic-republican approach and method are equal to the emergency. 
Furthermore, because of what I know about the consequences 
of action by frontier vigilance committees, impromptu tribunals, 
and lynch law, I particularly question the extra-legal approach 
to stripping from an individual or from a minority the protection 
of the laws. 


VII 


In point of fact, the Congress and the courts have stopped short 
of outlawing Communists and the Communist Party. The de- 
cision in the U. S. v. Dennis did not do so. Attorney General 
McGrath, certainly no apologist for Communism, commented 
immediately afterwards that this decision affected the eleven 
defendants and perhaps other party leaders, but not the party 
members all the way down the line. It did not outlaw the party. 
The California Regents, however, considerably outrunning the 
lawmakers and the courts, pronounced the Communist Party a 
conspiracy to overthrow our government by violence; they denied 
its existence as a party; and, upon every person thus associated, 
they were ready to apply the sentence they had pronounced upon 
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the group as a whole. Repeatedly in their discussions voices were 
raised to require from every member of the Faculty an endorse- 
ment of blanket disqualification of Communists. 

The Faculty, it is true, saw that this issue of guilt by association 
was involved. It never, however, had an awareness of the degree 
to which this thought actuated the Regents. Assuming that 
other motives were dominant, the Faculty focused too much of 
its effort on them. Led down various by-paths by these side- 
issues, the Faculty was less sound and effective than it might 
have been on the real issue, guilt by association. 

In June, 1949, when the oath itself seemed to be the menace, the 
Faculty addressed itself to analyzing its wording. In September, 
1949, though still concentrating on the oath as such and on how 
to ensure honesty in scholarship, the Faculty did take a robust 
stand against blanket disqualifications based on mere label or 
affiliation—in other words, against guilt by association. This 
stand was reaffirmed later in the fall, and was emphasized to the 
Regents by a Faculty committee in January, 1950. Previously, 
however, certain Faculty leaders had condoned group proscription 
and another Faculty committee had consented to the idea. 

In March, 1950, intrigued by a “deal” whereby a Faculty reso- 
lution endorsing group proscription would be substituted for the 
requirement of oaths from every individual, the Faculty recanted 
on its September stand. What followed was a more prolonged 
pressure on individuals to sign the oath or its equivalent. The 
deal fell through, and the Faculty was left with its recantation echo- 
ingonandon. The latest development, illustrating how insidious 
surrender of principle can be, is a new set of tenure rules, which 
a Faculty committee has proposed. In them the grounds for 
dismissal are listed as: incompetency, neglect of duty, dishonesty, 
moral turpitude, and membership in the Communist Party. 

I tarry on this point so long because I believe it is today’s chief 
menace to academic freedom. At least in the foreseeable future 
the major drives against the free pursuit of truth are almost certain 
to come in the guise of an America-protecting insistence on pro- 
scribing Communists. Some persons think these drives play right 
into the hands of the Communists. I would concede that in a 
bungling sort of way they may inconvenience that party’s program. 
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But they have a far greater potential for damaging the American 
way of life, for sabotaging the freedoms that are basic to our 
system, and particularly for destroying the freedom to learn and 
to use our minds—the freedom we call academic. 

Too late it became evident in California that once guilt by asso- 
ciation was admitted, then there was hardly any sort of imple- 
mentation that could be objected to. Presumption of innocence 
was out, because suspects were already judged guilty and had 
become, in effect, fugitives from justice. Disclaimer oaths now 
had the appearance of legitimacy. The Faculty, perhaps without 
intending it, now had assumed a moral responsibility to ferret 
out members of the proscribed group just because they were 
members. To perform this duty, an F. B. 1. a Faculty Bureau of 
Investigation, and an Inquisition were in the offing. In fact, 
the screening process actually used on the nonsigners did not satisfy 
the Regents in the end, precisely because it had not been suffi- 
ciently inquisitorial. In March, 1952 the University observed the 
third anniversary of the oath by appointing an officer to act as 
liaison with the State Senate Committee on Un-American Activities 
in, as the papers reported it, “‘ascertaining what the Reds are up 
to on the campus and in preparing to meet the infiltration.” 

Had it held out against guilt by association, the Faculty might 
have suffered a number of dismissals for insubordination, un- 
cooperativeness, and the like, such as actually occurred. But it 
would still have possessed a basis for continued protest on grounds 
not just of procedure but of fundamental principle. The likeli- 
hood of ultimate restoration of genuine academic freedom would, I 
think, be considerably greater. The Faculty would have been in 
far better position to rally general professional support, though 
it is true that the profession has rallied nobly and effectively. 
It would have been in better position to recruit nonprofessional 
allies, though here also a substantial support was forthcoming. 

This brings me to the suggestion that no body of scholars should 
try to perform a solo defense of academic freedom. There are 
reservoirs of assistance in the nationwide and international com- 
munity of scholars that ought to be tapped. And properly so, 
because defense on any sector is important not only for that sector 
but for academic freedom everywhere. In a sense, academic free- 
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dom is geographically indivisible. Likewise, there are battalions 
of supporters outside the profession, and these should be enlisted. 
The most obvious are the particular beneficiaries and custodians 
of the other freedoms—the gentlemen of the press, of the speaking 
platforms, and of the cloth—because instead of being separate, 
the freedoms are all interrelated and integrated. Still more 
broadly, if properly approached, the people at large can be stirred 
to uphold the freedoms, which in last analysis are theirs and for 
them. 


VIII 


The last of my practical hints is that the defense of academic 
freedom must not be limited to mere covering up and counter- 
punching. It must take the aggressive and carry the battle to the 
foe. Or, in language that may seem more appropriate, it must be 
continuous, preparatory, preventive, and prophylactic. Let me 
prove this point by example. Over the years the University of 
California had produced a prodigious number of alumni. Into 
our environs too had moved probably an equal number of alumni 
of eastern and midwestern schools and colleges. Some of these 
direct and adopted alumni saw the issue as clearly as any of the 
Faculty and were towers of strength in fending for academic 
freedom. Others—and often it seemed that these were a majority 
—exhibited no real comprehension of the meaning of this freedom 
and no awareness of the menace to the University that lurked in 
the application of the fallacy of guilt by association. We scholars 
and teachers are presumably the chief defenders of academic 
freedom. Yet when we had the chance in the classroom, appar- 
ently we had neglected or failed to transmit an understanding of 
the concept, much less a conviction and a devotion in and to it. 
Our mistake, I believe, was that too generally we postponed any 
concern about it until the attack came. 

The points I have tried to make run something like this: The 
defenders of academic freedom would do well to clarify its meaning 
and the reasons for defending it. They should elevate the issue 
above the personal and stress the interest possessed by our society 
and nation. Academic freedom deserves to be defended in the 
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spirit of academic freedom; that is, by applying reason and in- 
telligence, by spreading out all the facts rather than concealing 
them; not by conniving, bargaining, and compromising, but by 
resting the case always on grounds of highest principle. The 
defense should not be just by a few beleaguered scholars, but by 
the profession as a whole. Scholars should enlist the aid of other 
professions, and the recruiting of allies should be carried much 
farther, since all these freedoms were created by and for society 
and all of them have a very special relevance to a democratic 
republic such as ours. Finally, the defense should be taken out 
of the rearguard classification and made continuous, educative, 
and preventive. 

If the defense can be marshalled on such a basis, I have every 
confidence that it will succeed. Indeed, even with far less spirited 
and coherent action the defense is by no means hopeless. As a 
casualty and a displaced person I may have some trouble being 
convincingly optimistic. We California nonsigners are still com- 
pletely outside the pale; we have not been reinstated to our 
positions and tenure. Yet even our experience holds much that 
should be encouraging to the friends of academic freedom. 

As soon as the gravity of the situation became apparent, mes- 
sages of encouragement and support began to come from individ- 
uals and from groups of scholars all over the land. A number of 
organizations, particularly the American Association of University 
Professors, exerted potent influence toward getting the university 
back on the right track. A number of scholars declined appoint- 
ments in the institution pending a restoration of proper conditions. 
Colleagues and friends subscribed a considerable sum for legal 
expenses and for advances in lieu of salary to the dismissed non- 
signers. Tangible expressions of confidence came also in in- 
vitations to join the teaching and research staffs of institutions 
such as Harvard, Wesleyan, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Oberlin, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Chicago, Tulane, Kansas 
State, Pomona, the Huntington Library, and the Institute for 
Advanced Study. Several foundations awarded research grants, 
and government agencies welcomed still other of the nonsigners. 
This record of employment and support is a clear demonstration 
that academic freedom has a host of staunch friends. 
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It is heartening too that late in 1951 the Board of Regents, by 
that time somewhat revised in membership, voted to abolish the 
special requirement of a disclaimer oath or declaration. In future 
appointments the loyalty statement required of university person- 
nel will be the same as for other holders of office or public trust 
in the state. The special oath and its equivalent, therefore, are 
no more. 

I am also cheered by reflecting on American history. In the 
long run, it seems to me, the American people do not condone 
roughshod violations of the freedoms, whether by the witch hunters 
of Salem, the authorities who moved against Peter Zenger, the 
authors of the Alien and Sedition Acts, the hooded terrorism of the 
Ku Klux Klan, the excesses of the Palmer raids, or the internment 
of the Japanese Americans. It may not come in our time, but 
unless the American people become totalitarians, I count on even- 
tual recognition of academic freedom for what it is—the pre- 
requisite to a rational and intelligent way of life. A conviction 
that it can succeed may well be the best morale builder and the 
most practical of all encouragements to the defenders of academic 
freedom. 
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By L. S. WOODBURNE 
University of Washington 


In the years since World War II, we have become conscious of 
the growing suspicion of certain social groups toward freedom 
of research and teaching in the economic, political, and social fields. 
This has been illustrated by newspaper reports of radicalism in 
colleges and universities, as well as resignations of college officials 
and faculty members. No advantage would be derived from an- 
other sorting and classification of the facts or charges in these 
disputes. The conservative character of some newspaper editors 
and of some boards of trustees or alumni bodies brings into being 
friction and conflict with the point of view found in many faculties. 

If we are more interested in removing the cause of this differ- 
ence than in an endless debate, we would probably have to admit 
that part of the trouble rests upon a lack of understanding, on the 
part of the lay public, of the full functions of a university. Most 
people can understand and appreciate the pure teaching function 
where the operations include mainly the transmission of our 
cultural and scientific heritage, and the understanding of its an- 
tecedents. The history of the Civil War, or the similarity between 
Moliére and Shakespeare, has limited social repercussions at the 
present time. This task of college faculties deals mostly with the 
past, and because of that fact, conforms pretty well with accepted 
social patterns and current institutions. 

But universities and colleges are not in the business of pre- 
paring present-day youth for living in the period of 1890 or Ig!o. 
The other major function of faculty men and women of integrity is a 
preparation for the future. This preparation is a dimly recognized 
result of any research and any scholarly study. The constant 
search for new knowledge in the field of medicine, for new in- 
ventions in applied aerodynamics, or for more adequate solutions 
of complex social problems is an essential part of the functions of a 
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real university. The impact of these discoveries in science and 
technology is accepted by most people as necessary and bene- 
ficial. The application of modern spectroscopy to an analysis 
of iron ore has outmoded the time-consuming method of chemical 
analysis. Similarly the development of turbo-jet and jet engines 
has called for plane designs based on advanced research in aero- 
dynamics. 

The appropriateness of this process in social sciences and cultural 
values is more suspect. Colleges and universities cannot limit 
their study and creative faculty to the sciences and technology. 
In fact, the new solutions and the more comprehensive explanations 
are more needed in the area of social interaction and human values 
than in any field of science. The solution of problems of human 
interaction in community life, national affairs, and international 
relations is, in fact, primary for a continuation of our civilization. 
And yet here is the very area where faculty members are warned 
against making constructive suggestions for improvement. 

The process of study itself, and the search for new knowledge 
keeps alive the vitality of the teaching process. Without new 
illustrations and a revision of the factual base on which any theo- 
retical framework rests, teaching becomes dull, heavy, and indiges- 
tible. Any teacher who excites the interest of students is continu- 
ally feeding new materials into the course. This process of re- 
newing the vigor of teaching materials has another result which 
is not so widely recognized. The very injection of new problems 
and new interpretations into the teaching process brings about a 
progressive revision of the student’s educational substance an:i 
outlook. The result of this is that each successive generation of 
students has an experience different from that of their predecessors, 
and vastly different from that of their parents. 

Such a changing, dynamic process, because the outlook is new, 
brings into being certain clashes with accepted social patterns 
and current modes of thought. The lag in the acceptance of ideas 
by any society, and the continuation of faculty study and research, 
makes such conflict inevitable. Part of the conflict is due to the 
natural opposition, in point of view, between successive genera- 
tions. The net result of both of these forces is to place university 
teaching under examination, if not suspicion, much of the time. 
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We seem to have grown accustomed to the disturbance caused 
by new scientific discoveries and technical improvements. Our 
society is not yet adjusted, however, to the idea that similar 
discoveries in the social, economic or political areas are healthy 
and natural. 


II 


However comfortable it might be for us not to have our ideas 
of social and political institutions disturbed, that is the way of ob- 
solescence and social death. Colleges and universities, so long as 
they remain such, must continue to study and search for more 
adequate explanations and interpretations in the areas of political 
life, social problems, and economic forces. This is questioned from 
many sides. The lack of success in this area of public understand- 
ing is largely the fault of college and university people. At the 
present juncture, state and private institutions badly need public 
support. This cannot be obtained unless the friends of colleges 
and universities have been given enough information and under- 
standing to provide intelligent support for higher education. 
Intelligent understanding of the dynamics of educational change 
is particularly important now. As Reinhold Niebuhr pointed 
out in a recent issue of the Virgina Quarterly Review, many 
proposals now under consideration derive either from hysteria or 
from complacency. Neither state of mind is conducive to objective 
study of social or international problems. 

In conditions of crisis, cries are heard from all sides for a re- 
tention of stable conditions and equilibrium. This is likely 
to mean a clinging to old and familiar patterns of interaction and 
of thought. Such attitudes threaten the major contribution 
of higher education in a free society. For, the essential process 
of presenting new concepts and discoveries to each successive 
generation of students makes colleges and universities one of the 
primary agencies of social change. Such a responsibility is not 
an enviable one, but any college or university worthy of the name 
must fulfill it. Opposition to this function of education is not 
of recent origin. The history of the country includes many in- 
stances of charges that the schools were corrupting the younger 
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generation. Yet a sizable portion of each younger generation 
seems to mature into decent intelligent citizens. 

There are in any society very few agencies of social change that 
are formative of the intellectual habits of young people. The 
two primary ones are religion and education. Unfortunately, 
religion has been divided for many years by doctrinal disputes. 
Even in recent years religion has not seemed to realize that any 
important agency of social change must accept a mild amount 
of heresy. The responsibility of higher education is therefore 
greater than it should be. As a formative agency of social and 
scientific progress, it must struggle to maintain the flexible 
approach to problems over the static one that we cannot improve 
our present condition or that we should slow down our rate of 
development. This conflict is no new thing. The history of the 
University of Paris includes records of physical battles over the 
inclusion of the newer scientific and skeptical aspect of knowledge. 
The lack of understanding of this university function will continue 
to cause conflict with conservative groups in our society. Those 
of us in higher education must make a continuous effort to generate 
an understanding of this educational obligation. We will have 
unceasing disagreement with the lay public and boards of trustees 
until they become convinced that a mild amount of heresy is a 
normal element of college and university work. 

The development of this acceptance and understanding of the 
part heresy plays in social progress is vital for the health of higher 
education. It is, perhaps, absolutely basic to the continuation 
of a free society. A number of recent writers, notably David 
Wright in his book Democracy and Progress, have attempted to 
show that change is one of the fundamental bases of a flexible 
society. Can we, for instance, have a vigorous, flexible economy 
without providing for the continuous injection into it of new 
inventions and discoveries? If this condition is accepted, there 
can be no such thing as complete security. Any concept of ab- 
solute security would be wrecked by the industrial dislocation 
brought about by inventions similar to that of the automobile. 
Think what the economic life of this country would be like if our 
civilization had been stabilized at the level of 1850. 

There are in this country forces at work which have learned 
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well the lesson that change is uncomfortable. Many conservative 
persons are in favor of slowing down the rate of change. Perhaps 
progress would endanger their security. More likely, however, is 
the supposition that they find themselves in phase with current 
patterns of thought and do not wish to alter their own intellectual 
habits. Such persons may honestly believe that the present state 
of democratic life represents the highest fulfillment of human 
society. It is almost certain that they will find, as did the Duke 
of Wellington in his struggle with Parliament, that social forces 
will not follow the rules they lay down. 

In recent years, it has become increasingly clear that excessive 
emphasis on stability is antagonistic to a democratic system. 
Completely static conditions spell the death of freedom because 
they must be imposed. Absolute freedom has never really been 
enjoyed by any society. Our choice is clearly only between 
external controls and internal controls. If we choose internal 
controls we must recognize that one of the fundamental conditions of 
freedom is its dynamic of social change. Social and scientific prog- 
ress is essential to any democratic society. That progress and that 
change have at their base the one essential freedom in the history of 
this country—that is, the freedom of thehuman mind to operate in a 
responsible fashion in any field of endeavor. When that freedom 
is lost, social change and democracy itself will be lost as well. 

The connection between the progressive results of university 
research and democratic institutions is now clear. Scholarly 
study and research bring about the revision of course content and 
instruction. Such progress makes colleges and universities 
primary agencies of social change. Far from being detrimental, 
this function of colleges and universities is basic to any continuous 
scientific or social adaptation. It must therefore be accepted 
by the public as an essential part of the task of higher 
education. It is a portion of the responsibility of higher education 
to any continuing democratic system. It must be accepted as one 
of the prices of freedom itself. 
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A FIGHTING UNIVERSITY 


By CHARLES R. JOY 


Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe (CARE) 


The formal opening of the Free University of Berlin on De- 
cember 4, 1948, caused little stir in the world. It was only on 
August 6, 1951, when 2000 students of the new university gathered 
in West Berlin to receive a generous gift of over $1,300,000 from 
the Ford Foundation for a library building, and when 300 books 
of the projected new library which is being gathered in the United 
States by CARE, World Brotherhood and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews arrived, that the attention of the world 
was focused upon it. Yet from the very beginning it was evident 
to those familiar with the situation that the founding of this 
university was an event of profound significance. For here was 
a fighting university, established in a divided city, born of conflict, 
and resolved to preserve at any cost its ideals of truth and justice 
and liberty. It was indeed a strange situation, the youth of a 
city receiving their education at separate and hostile foundations, 
a free university cut off from the civilization to which it belonged. 

Before the university was launched the British authorities 
tried to dissuade the Americans from their support of it. Said 
the London Times editorially: “It is doubtful whether it is wise 
to start a new university when the future of the city is so obscure, 
or to ignore the Technical University, which at least has a re- 
spectable tradition.” On November 11, 1948, Lord Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol, wrote in the Times: ‘“There is no real evidence 
that the Russians have up to now interfered with the freedom of 
teaching at the Humboldt University, except possibly in the 
teaching department—at least professors of this university 
emphatically testified to me that they had such freedom. I 
think the proposal to establish a ‘free’ university is a great mis- 
take.” 

The editorial opinion of the Times seems to reflect in part the 
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British love of tradition, for which Americans understandably 
have only a limited sympathy. One remembers the American 
university which put up a sign: “It is a tradition of this university 
that no one rides a bicycle on the campus. This tradition goes 
into effect next Monday.” It may well be believed that the 
pioneering courage of the new university and its very flaunting 
of tradition may have commended it to the American authorities. 

Lord Lindsay’s opinion, however, is based upon ignorance of 
the facts and a misconception as to the subtle methods which the 
Communists employ. The fact is that there was much inter- 
ference with freedom of teaching in the Russian sector of Berlin. 
The Central Educational Administration was from the very be- 
ginning 95% Communist. The Central Committee of Students 
was abolished, and its place was taken by the Students’ Working 
Committee, which was directed mainly by the Communists. 
When, on May 1, 1946, some thirty students protested against 
the use of Communist emblems in the University buildings, not 
only was the student chairman of the Working Committee dis- 
missed; Frau Professor Knake, the assistant dean of the Medical 
School, who supported the students in their rebellion, was also 
removed from her post. Notable scientists resigned from the 
Faculty because they were no longer free. The effort to appoint 
other non-Communists to their places was blocked. More 
and more the Rector and the Senate of the University bowed to 
the wishes of the Communists. There were mandatory lectures 
on Marxism, which the students were compelled to attend. A 
number of the most prominent students were arrested by the N. K. 
V. D. All efforts to discover why they were arrested were frus- 
trated, and to this day it is not known what happened to them. 
The same thing was happening in other universities in the Soviet 
zone of occupation. Liberal students at the University of Leipzig 
were given brutal sentences of up to twenty-five years in Siberia. 
It can hardly be said that either teaching or learning was un- 
hampered at the old University of Berlin. 

Lord Lindsay seems also to have been unfamiliar with the 
Communist conception of the function of a university, which is 
not so much to convert young people to Communism as it is to train 
for leadership those already converted. The major effort at the 
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old university was, therefore, to select politically trustworthy 
students, and when not enough of them could be found at first, 
the number of students was limited until a newly established 
preparatory school could turn out young people who were safe 
at the university, safe for Communism. 


II 


At least from every American point of view the new university 
was an essential. Call it, if you will, “‘a mere political gesture 
in the cold war,” it was none the less a gesture that had to be made. 
The Soviets have been much more realistic in their approach to 
the present problem than the West. The Soviets are concerned 
at the moment in the universities only with the rapid develop- 
ment of an astute and responsible leadership. When they have 
that, they will be ready to impose their system by force, and estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the minority by which they have elsewhere 
achieved power. Western methods are less urgent, though much 
sounder, for the West is depending upon a long-term process of 
democratizing an entire nation. 

The establishment of the new University represented a com- 
promise between the methods of the East and the West. It has 
broken with the authoritative traditions of the older German uni- 
versities. It is establishing new traditions which will go into 
effect “‘next Monday.” It isan example of cooperative democracy, 
democracy in action. The professors and students who throng 
the streets in the neighborhood of the scattered buildings know the 
danger of totalitarianism. Many of them have had an unpleasant 
first-hand acquaintance with it. So they have a much closer 
connection with the political leadership of West Berlin than German 
students have ever before had with the government of their 
communities. They feel that they are there to fight the new 
battle for democracy. ‘The fight,” said Mayor Reuter in his 
founding address, “which we in this city are waging, is more 
than a fight for daily bread and better living standards; it is a 
fight for the spiritual atmosphere which we want to breathe, in 
which we want to live.” And the Rector of the University, 
Professor Doctor Friedrich Meinecke, spoke from his sick-bed 
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over the radio on the same occasion with the same earnest em- 
phasis: ‘“The fight in the world today is about the ideals of freedom 
and personality. These ideals are, historically considered, the 
heart-roots of Europe and the Christian West.” 


Ill 


Here is a German university to the liking of America, born in a 
moment of travail, sired by courageous individuals with a fighting, 
pioneering spirit, dedicated as a new foundation to the ideals of 
truth and justice and liberty, concerned not so much with scholarly, 
cloistered research in the realms of abstract learnings as with the 
wider social education of the people. Partly because of the lack 
of lecture rooms, and partly because of these new ideals, its 
curriculum will be based on seminars and small discussion groups. 
Mass instruction and individual research will give way to the 
interchange of ideas, which is the democratic process. 

For such a university as this a good library is essential. The 
generous gift of the Ford Foundation will make possible the library 
building around which the whole life of the university will circle, 
but what is a library with empty shelves? World Brotherhood, 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, and the Cooper- 
ative for American Remittances to Europe (CARE) have set 
before themselves the task of providing at least 20,000 volumes 
to fill these shelves. It is of fundamental importance that this 
end should be achieved. The fact that the books will be in 
English will greatly strengthen the ties between the new Germany 
and America. These books will interpret the ideals and culture 
of America to the new and youthful Germany. They will bolster 
the forces of democracy in this battered outpost of the West. 
They will lead in the end to the healing of old wounds and the 
building of new strength. 

It was mere accident that the alphabetical catalogue of the 
first gifts from America should begin with: 

Ackerman, N. W., Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder, 
a book which a few years ago would undoubtedly have been banned 
in Nazi Germany; but the accident is symbolic. A new Germany 
is rising from the old, and the new University will provide many 
of its leaders. 
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Freie Universitat‘ 


Its largest lecture room was once a subway car barn, its campus 

is still the city streets, its study halls are still the handiest park 
benches. Yet in three lean years the Free University of Berlin 
has grown into a vigorous symbol of academic liberty. While 
its famed pre-Nazi counterpart, in the East sector of Berlin, 
withers and dies from an overdose of Communist dialectic, the 
Free University may well become the birthplace of a more wide- 
spread liberal education than Germay has ever before attained. 
Last week the young institution got a generous gift of the one 
thing it needed most: $1,309,500 from the Ford Foundation. 

Shoestring Start. The first classes met at. the Free University 
in 1948, in a handful of shoddy houses and what was left of the 
research buildings of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. Two years‘ 
earlier, in the Eastern sector, the Soviets had reopened the old 
University of Berlin. But they did little more than repeat the 
Nazi patterns of corruption. A disgusted group of students and 
professors went to Generals Clay and Howley to plead for a decent 
school. From the A. M. G. and the West Berlin government 
of Mayor Ernst Reuter they got money and equipment for a 
shoestring start. 

In the early days, there was a faculty of 70 and a student body 
of 2200. Today there are 240 teachers and 5500 students, nearly 
half of whom have sneaked through the “little iron curtain” of 
the Soviet zone. They have sacrificed family ties and risked 
retaliation in their gamble for a free education. And the odds 
were against them from the start. As many as 55,000 refugees 
and West Germans apply for admission each semester. The 
university can take only 10%. 

Student Government. Too poor for much of the U. S. type of 
extracurricular college life, the students have substituted a fierce 
interest in their active and powerful student government. Their 
representatives sit on the board of trustees, the university senate 
and the numerous admissions committees and scholarship boards. 
So far they have beaten down any semblance of neo-Nazism, and 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of Time, August 6, 1951 issue (Copyright 
Time, Inc., 1951). 
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have run a successful intelligence operation to root out Communist 
infiltration. They have even prevented the growth of the old 
German “corporations,” the dueling fraternities that are popping 
up in West German universities. 

Aware of their ticklish position deep in Communist territory, 
students of the Free University sometimes wonder if their alma 
mater will be permitted to grow old enough for traditions of 
its own. Their worry is understandable, but their rector, Hans 
Freiherr von Kress, a professor of medicine, is letting it interfere 
with none of his plans. With their new finances, he and his 
staff are counting on a new building to include lecture halls, a 
desperately needed central library, and a student dining room. 
They are going to organize the first adult education program ever 
attempted in Germany and are planning on a yearly program o 
U. S. guest lectures. And perhaps most important of all, they will 
try to cure the worst blind spot in old-style German education— 
its failure, for all its technical excellence, to turn out graduates 
with a thorough understanding of each man’s privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESSES AND AUTHOR 
SUBSIDIES 


By GEORGE S. AMSBARY 


University of Illinois Press 


A university press is a scholar’s ally, not his enemy. Its raison 
d’étre is to publish scholarly books, and to give these scholarly 
books the widest possible distribution. Its motivation is not 
primarily commercial, although it must operate according to 
sound commercial practice in order to do its job and continue in 
existence. Its fundamental motivation, rather, is service to good 
scholarship. 

To many scholars these remarks will seem completely unneces- 
sary. These scholars have become acquainted with the operation 
of university presses by observing the one nearest their own uni- 
versity, by having read Chester Kerr’s report on university presses,! 
and the annual “University Press Number” of the Saturday Re- 
view, or by having been the author of one or more books published 
by university presses. But Professor Vance’s article, “What 
Price Publication?—University Presses,’’? raises certain questions 
about the policies of university presses, especially about those that 
pertain to subsidies from authors. These questions require a 
fuller answer than scholars have yet been given. 

Misunderstanding about author subsidies is based upon the 
fact that both university presses and vanity publishers* request 
author subsidies—vanity publishers always, university presses 
sometimes. Superficially it would appear that university presses, 
to the degree that they request author subsidies, are imitating the 


1 Chester Kerr, 4 Report on American University Presses (based on a survey 
sponsored by the American Council of Learned Societies with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation), the Association of American University Presses, 1949. 

2 Winter, 1951-52 Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 4, pp. 711-716. 

* This is the type of publisher which Professor Vance refers to as “‘less-than-first- 
quality commercial presses.” 
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practices, often reprehensible and always completely commercial, 
of the vanity publishers. I wish to show here that an author- 
subsidy request from a university press is almost entirely different 
from a vanity publisher’s author-subsidy request—different in 
relative amount, different in frequency, and, above all, different 
in purpose. 

In trade jargon, “vanity publishers” are presses that publish 
only manuscripts which are completely subsidized by the author. 
They differ from job printers in that they handle the storage, 
promotion, and distribution of the book after it is printed, and in 
that they are able to use an imprint which is familiar, if not always 
reputable. Although they do not risk their own funds, as a com- 
mercial publisher does out of faith in the salability of a book, 
they do occasionally publish a best-seller, by accident as it were. 
Also by accident, they publish a certain number of sound and 
respectable books. But actually the quality of a manuscript 
(which is always a primary consideration with a university press 
or a reputable commercial publisher) is of little concern to them. 
You can recognize most vanity publishers by the advertisements 
they place in nearly every issue of the literary magazines. The 
headlines of the advertisement usually say, in essence, “If you’ve 
had no luck in finding a publisher for your manuscript, send it to 
us,” and the text of the advertisement usually claims that the 
publisher exists to give new authors a start. 

Vanity publishing is on the increase. For example, one rather 
well-known vanity press increased its title production almost 300 
per cent from 1948 to 1951, and now publishes more than 200 titles 
a year. New vanity publishing houses are being organized. And 
some regular commercial publishers, who previously had not in- 
dulged in subsidy publishing, are now including some author- 
subsidized titles on their lists, the subsidies being determined on 
essentially the same financial basis as those set by out-and-out 
vanity publishers. 

It is this financial basis which needs explanation before the 
marked differences between the meanings of vanity press author- 
subsidy policy and university press author-subsidy policy can 
become clear. Various systems of financial operation exist among 
vanity publishers, but all of these systems are geared to one ob- 
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jective: to imsure the vanity publisher of a profit. Sometimes a 
vanity publisher’s book will enjoy a large enough sale for the 
author to get his subsidy investment back in royalties, but whether 
the author gets his subsidy back or not, the vanity publisher is sure 
to make a profit. There’s no risk to it; an author subsidy is the 
vanity publisher’s bread and butter. Any additional income is 
pure gravy. 

Here is what is likely to happen if you send a manuscript to a 
vanity press: 

Very promptly (sometimes more promptly than you believed 
possible), you receive a letter signed by the editor beginning with 
some such sentence as this: “We are frankly very enthusiastic 
about your manuscript.” Then come two or three paragraphs 
describing the specific excellences which he has discovered in your 
manuscript. These opening paragraphs are followed by a form 
statement written as if it were not a form statement. This state- 
ment describes what a large publishing house this vanity publisher 
is, and what excellent design, paper stock, jacket, typography, 
and ink your book will have. A contract is enclosed, and there is 
where you find out how much it will cost you. 

You find, clearly explained, that it will cost you the cost of 
manufacturing a certain number of copies, the cost of promotion, 
the cost of overhead, and a seemingly reasonable profit for the 
publisher. In return, you are offered an exceptionally high 
royalty percentage on each copy sold (sometimes as much as 40 
per cent of the list price of each book sold), and you are entitled 
to have as many as 100 free author’s copies when your book is 
published. You are also assured that your total subsidy invest- 
ment will come back to you in royalties if all the copies printed are 
sold. All this appears on the surface to be a good arrangement, 
especially since usual commercial publishing practice limits the 
royalty percentage for relatively new authors to around Io per 
cent, and allows an author only six free author’s copies. 

But to see how these terms work out in practice, let us take a 
hypothetical case and follow it through. Let us suppose that a 
vanity publisher receives a manuscript which will make 200 
printed pages. Without the manuscript’s quality or sales poten- 
tial having been assessed at all, a clerk (who is the person who 
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really writes all but the first two paragraphs of the letter of ac- 
ceptance that the author receives) looks on a chart to find what 
the subsidy and the size of printing for a 200-page book would be. 
On this chart, let us say he reads the following: “200 pp.—2,000 
copies—$3,000.”” 

Then the contract will ask the author for a $3,000 subsidy. 
With disarming clarity the contract will describe what this $3,000 
is to pay for: $2,000 for printing and binding 2,000 copies, $500 
for promotion, $300 for overhead, and $200 for publisher’s profit. 

But since the number of copies to be printed is set arbitrarily, 
without regard to quality or sales potential, the vanity publisher 
in actual operation must hedge against the possibility (I should say 
probability) of being unable to sell out the total edition. He 
prints all 2,000 copies, but because he is seldom able to sell all the 
copies he prints of the manuscripts he typically receives, he binds 
only a portion. Let us say for the sake of this hypothetical case 
that he binds only 500 of the 2,000 copies. His subsidy request 
was based on binding all 2,000, but since he actually binds only 
500, and since it costs about 40 cents to bind each copy, his actual 
printing and binding costs are considerably less than the $2,000 
he received for it. In this case his printing and binding costs 
would be $1,400 (1,500 copies not bound X $.40 binding cost, or 
$600 less than $2,000). 

Also note that the policy of allowing the author a large number 
of free copies is not so liberal as it may seem (unless the author can 
sell them to his friends). The author has already paid for these 
copies in his subsidy, and each one the author gets “‘free’”’ is one 
that will not be sold, and, as a result, will not bring in royalty 
payments to the author. The vanity publisher doesn’t lose much 
by “giving” them to you. 

Let us assume further in this hypothetical case that the book 
will sell for $4.00 a copy; that the vanity publisher (like all 
publishers) allows around 40 per cent discount to booksellers who 
buy the book, thus receiving $2.40 on each copy sold; that he 
allows the author a 40 per cent royalty on every copy sold, and 
“gives” him 100 free copies; and that he sends out 50 review 
copies. A simple statement of income and expense after the 500 
bound copies had been distributed would then look like this: 
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INCOME 


Author subsidy... . 
Income from sales (350 copies @ $2.40. 150 copies dis- 
tributed to author and review media) 


Tora Income after distribution of 1st 500 copies. . . 


EXPENSES 


Manufacturing (2,000 printed; 500 bound). . . 
Promotion expense 

Overhead 

Royalties (40%, or $1.60 X 350 copies sold)... . . 


Expenses after distribution of 1st 500 copies... . 
Prorit To VANITY PUBLISHER........ 


Obviously, no matter what happens—even if eventually all 
2,000 copies printed are bound up and sold, thus enabling the 
author to recoup in royalties the entire amount of his subsidy plus 
$120 (which would be the case here)—the vanity publisher cannot 
help making a large profit on the book. And most of the time 


(because most of the time the vanity publisher cannot distribute 
more than the original 500 or so he binds) all the author receives in 
return is the pleasure of seeing his own words in print, packaged 
pretty well, plus the satisfaction of getting back a driblet of the 
money he paid in. 


II 


Now, what are university presses, and how do they work? 

University presses are nonprofit, university-affiliated publishers 
of scholarly books, most of which could not be published by com- 
mercial publishers because their usually relatively small sale 
would not allow a commercial publisher the profit he needs to 
stay in business. To say that university presses are nonprofit 
publishers, however, is not to say that they are always obligated 
to keep from making profit. In fact, university presses have made 
profits on some titles, and these profits are in all cases either put 
into a fund which will be used to support future books, or paid to 
the parent institution. University presses are not in business to 
make money, but they are not in business to lose money, either. 
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Since the nature of most university press books decrees that 
they will not be self-supporting, most of them are subsidized from 
one or more of several sources. Typically, though perhaps with 
different names, these are the sources of subsidy upon which uni- 
versity presses can draw: 


Existing university publication subsidy funds 
Grants from foundations 

Special appropriations 

Endowments 

Advance sale to organizations, or through them 
Private or corporation subsidies 

Author subsidies 


Notice that the author subsidy is only one of several possible 
sources for financial support of university press publishing. It is 
a relatively infrequent source, too. It is by no means a university 
press’s bread and butter. In fact, some university presses never 
request an author subsidy—not because they think it an evil 
practice but simply because their other subsidy sources are ade- 
quate and wisely administered, and they do not need to call upon 
the author for help in publishing the manuscripts they deem 
valuable. 

Here is a fair description of what typically happens to every 
manuscript a university press receives: 

The manuscript comes to the attention of the university press 
editors and they read it. If it is well written and seems to be 
thorough and reasonably important, they consider it to be possibly 
publishable. Then, if necessary, they send the manuscript to 
unbiased scholars in the same or related fields to find out if it is 
really sound, original, and a contribution to knowledge in the 
field it covers. If these scholar-readers agree that the manuscript 
is valuable, the university press editors consider it to be publish- 
able. Note that the first and most important difference between 
university press operation and vanity publisher operation becomes 
apparent at this point. While the vanity publisher faces the 
problem of financing first, and the problem of manuscript value 
second (if at all), the university press does just the reverse. The 
intrinsic value or importance of the manuscript is assessed by both 
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editors and scholars before the problem of financing the manu- 
script’s publication is even considered. 

But the problem of financing does arise. No publisher—vanity 
press, university press, or commercial publisher—can publish a 
book without money. And that money has to come from some- 
where. 

The first question a university press director asks about a 
publishable manuscript is: “Once this is made into a book, will 
it sell enough copies to pay for its manufacturing costs, promotion 
costs, and distribution costs?! If, with advice from his sales 
manager, he can answer either “Probably yes,” or ‘“‘Assuredly yes,” 
to this question, the problem is solved. Not only is the book 
adjudged by editors and scholars to be a first-quality piece of 
work, but also it bids fair to have a wide enough interest (call it 
sales potential, if you wish) to pay its own way. Here is a case 
where the university press can invest its own funds in the publica- 
tion, precisely as a commercial publisher would do, in the expecta- 
tion of getting them back in a not-too-distant future. 

Unfortunately, the press director and his sales manager can 
come up with a “Yes” only once in a while. In practice, a uni- 
versity press must find subsidies for about three-fourths of the 
publishable manuscripts it receives. Accordingly, the director 
proceeds down the list of subsidy sources. When he applies to 
any one of them, he must submit the manuscript for at least 
partial reassessment to the scholars or other professional experts 
who will decide whether or not it is valuable enough to warrant the 
appropriation of money from the funds they control. If the press 
director is successful in getting a subsidy from one or more of 
these sources, the problem of publishing the manuscript has been 
solved in a second way. 

If none of these sources is willing or able to put up the money, 
however, the press director is left with only three possible choices— 
none of them desirable: 

(1) He may reject the manuscript unconditionally. He 

1 University presses, as a general rule, do not attempt to recover overhead costs 
(i.e., salaries, rent, heat, light, etc.) simply because they do not have to pay these 
costs out of their operation. Usually such costs are paid by the parent institution. 


Among other things, this means that books published by most university presses are 
subsidized by the parent institutions at least to the extent of overhead costs. 
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doesn’t like to do this, because he knows it has merit (although 
not, perhaps, as much as it seemed to have originally, because it 
has not been able to attract a subsidy, or a wide enough audience 
to be self-supporting). 

(2) He may reject the manuscript, but request certain basic 
changes which, when made, might possibly increase the value of 
the manuscript to the point where it would be eligible for a sub- 
sidy, or would be salable enough to be self-supporting. He is 
willing to do this, and he does it often. But he knows that the 
author is probably (and understandably) loath to go to the effort 
of making radical changes without more assurance of success than 
the press director is in a position to give. 

(3) He may request an author subsidy. And here is the second 
principal difference between vanity press operation and university 
press operation. Note that the vanity publisher considers the 
author subsidy as his primary source of support for any manu- 
script, while the university press considers the author subsidy as a 
last resort for an otherwise publishable manuscript. The press 
director does not like to have to ask an author for a subsidy. For 
that matter, he doesn’t have to. But in some cases, when his 
knowledge and judgment fuse with the knowledge and judgments 
of those who originally judged the manuscript “valuable,” he 
cannot conscientiously refuse to tap this last source—provided, 
of course, the policy of his university press includes the possibility 
of requesting author subsidies. 

When a university press does ask for an author subsidy, it does 
not ask for as much as a vanity publisher does. While the vanity 
publisher asks for the cost of manufacturing an arbitrary number 
of copies (probably more than it can sell), plus promotion and 
overhead costs, plus a profit, the university press normally asks 
for only the manufacturing costs of the number of copies it knows 
it can sell. The amount requested, then, in normal university 
press operation, would be only about one-third the amount re- 
quested typically by a vanity publisher. 

Moreover, as normal procedure, university presses will arrange 
to return the author’s subsidy to him before taking any profit 
themselves—if it is at all possible. There are cases, of course, 
where income from sales of a given book will never recover even 
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the cost of manufacturing. In these cases, the author would get 
some of his subsidy back, and the press would lose money, or, at 
best, break even. 


III 


Here, then, are the essential differences between the meaning of 
an author-subsidy request from a vanity publisher, and the mean- 
ing of an author-subsidy request from a university press: To a 
vanity publisher the author subsidy is the principal method of in- 
suring himself a profit; it is seldom returned in full to the author; 
and it is a relatively large amount of money. To a university 
press the author subsidy is a last-resort method of publishing an 
intrinsically valuable manuscript; it is returned to the author in 
full if possible; and it is a relatively small amount of money. 

The imprint of a university press, unlike that of a vanity 
publisher, is a symbol of integrity. Its value is not lessened by the 
occasional practice of requesting a subsidy from the author, be- 
cause a university press never makes such a request unless and 
until the manuscript has previously been adjudged publishable on 
sound scholarly and editorial grounds. To be true to its raison 
d’étre, which is to publish scholarly books, a university press must 
accept the fact that such publishing will most of the time require 
subsidy, and it taps all the sources of subsidy it can. When it 
comes to the end of its rope, it may seek a subsidy from the author 
himself rather than close the door entirely upon a promising con- 
tribution. It doesn’t make a university press director any hap- 
pier than the author, when this happens. But the end of the rope 
is the end of the rope. 
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WHAT PRICE “PUBLIC SERVICE?” 


By DONALD J. LLOYD 
Wayne University 


Like Professor Robert Bierstedt, I, too, had an experience 
shortly after reading Stephen B. Jones’s article, “What Price 
Criticism?! that I want to pass on to my colleagues. It involves 
the same issue: what the professor should be paid for his work, 
but another also: what right the professor has to his writing, and 
how he can protect it. For uncopyrighted publications go into 
the public domain for the free use of anybody, and the writer has, 
as far as I can learn, no control whatever over subsequent use. 
Yet, among our journals, it is the exception that bears a notice 
of copyright. I submit that this can be expensive for us and pro- 
fessionally embarrassing as well. 

I came out of my experience all right, but it involved a good deal 
of annoyance, legal consultation, letter-writing and rewriting ex- 
actly when I most begrudged the preoccupation and the time. 
It started innocently enough. About a year and a half ago, I 
gave a paper at a national meeting of English teachers. It was a 
departmental report summarizing the work of several years with a 
visual instrument we had introduced into our composition classes. 
I put the paper together out of the reports of fifteen or twenty 
teachers and read it at the meeting. We had had it duplicated 
for departmental use, and so I had copies to give two editors 
present who asked for them. The dittoed form was sufficient for 
our needs; we passed it around the department, we gave it to our 
friends, and finally I passed a copy to the head of our audio-visual 
services, who had been helpful to us while we were experimenting 
with the machine. 

He liked the paper and offered to send it to one of the magazines 
in the audio-visual field. Since some months had passed without 


1 American Association of University Professors Bulletin, Winter, 1950 (Vol. 
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word from either editor, I told him to go ahead, and in due time 
he informed me that one of the audio-visual periodicals wished 
to print it. It appeared in February, 1951, beautifully edited and 
illustrated with a picture of one of the machines (courtesy of the 
manufacturer). I thought nothing at the time of the fact that the 
same issue carried a full-page ad for this company’s projector. 
I wrote to the editor congratulating him on the presentation of the 
article, and inquired about the price of reprints. I received a 
gracious answer from his associate. She enclosed some torn copies 
and quoted a price about double what I usually pay for reprints. 
Since we had the dittoed version, I did not order any. 

A few days later I got another letter from the associate editor, 
with a dozen or so reprints of the article without the picture, so 
that the whole thing was crowded into double columns on both 
sides of a single sheet of letter-sized paper. At the bottom of the 
first page was the legend, “Reprint Courtesy Blank Company, 
60 Blank Avenue, Blankville, New Jersey.” The letter said that 
the company had ordered ten thousand reprints of the article 
(which had already been run off and shipped), and that the writer 
suspected the company would be glad to previde me with as many 
as I might want. 

It is no exaggeration to say that I was shocked at this unexpected 
and unwelcome turn of events. Of course I could see the value of 
this article to the manufacturer of the equipment. It was a re- 
port on our use of the machine in a relatively new field; it was, 
indeed, a frank appraisal and endorsement of its value, one based 
on such a test as the manufacturer could scarcely have run him- 
self, at any cost. It carried whatever authority my stated rank 
and university connection could give it (actually I was billed here 
at a rank higher than my own), and it was on a single sheet. The 
reprint was thus perfect copy for a direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign. We had singled out no particular instrument, but the cour- 
tesy legend at the bottom of the first page linked this company 
sufficiently to the discussion. And all for free! Pay the printer, 
pay the magazine, but pay the professor? Perish the thought! 

As quickly as I could manage, I consulted a member of our legal 
staff. We looked over the magazine. It was not the organ of a 
professional organization I had taken it to be, but a private en- 
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terprise. It was closely associated with audio-visual groups, 
however, and its editorial staff all had school, college, or library 
connections. It had also an advertising and public relations 
representative whose acquaintance I was soon to make. It bore 
no notice of copyright. 

The question I asked of my counsel was whether I could either 
stop this wholly unauthorized commercial use of the article, or 
compel payment. His answer was gloomy. Since the article 
was not protected by copyright, it lay in the public domain and its 
control was out of my hands. The publisher, moreover, was in one 
state, I was in another, and the manufacturer in a third. I might 
appeal, he said, to “common business practice” and there might 
be other grounds, such as the invasion of privacy, on which I 
could base a suit. He didn’t think I could win it. Nevertheless 
he did not see any reason for lying down, and he dictated a strong 
letter of protest containing instructions to stop this use of the 
article pending arrangement of proper payment for it, and hinting 
direly at legal action. I sent copies to both concerns. 

I received prompt answers. The public relations representative 
of the magazine expressed his shock at my shock. He said vir- 
tuously that in thirty years of fostering audio-visual instruction 
his magazine had reprinted hundreds of articles, and that I was 
the first author to be anything but delighted at the additional 
circulation. He said that no direct benefit would come to the 
firm which would not be shared by all others in the same line, and 
by teachers as well. Nevertheless he was asking the company not 
to use the article, but he hoped I would reconsider. Then he 
put in theclincher: I had, he said, no grounds for claiming damages 
of any kind because of the uncopyrighted publication of my article. 
The manufacturer sent a dignified reply, saying that while it did 
not intend to abate any of its rights it had no desire to invade 
mine, and that it would hold the matter up for the time being. 

In subsequent letters drafted in consultation with my legal 
adviser, I stated my position. I said that I am a professional 
writer and that I look upon my writing as valuable property. 
If I choose to release it for the aid of my colleagues, that is one 
thing, but if it is to be used for the profit of others, I expect to be 
paid for it. Suppressing my irritation at the appropriation of 
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my work without even a request or notice that it was being con- 
templated, I said that I did not feel that either party had inten- 
tionally transgressed my rights, but I did assume that when the 
transgression was called to their attention they would cease, and 
if the article was valuable to them in their business, they would 
pay me for it. The payment I suggested, you may be sure, was a 
high one. 

The director of publicity of the magazine was intransigeant. 
He called attention to my lack of selfless devotion to the welfare 
of my colleagues, insisted that the reprinting was a pure act of 
public service on the part of the company, warned me that per- 
sistence in my demand for payment would sour my relations with 
my “fellow audio-visual devotees,” assured me that I would not 
collect anything, and reiterated that I had no rights in the matter 
anyway. 

On the other hand, the company wrote after some time to tell 
me that it had decided to abandon the whole promotion. The 
letter said that the firm would not send out a single copy of the 
reprints. There was a long explanation of its desire to use the 
article, a paragraph on its pure impulse to serve, without profit 
to itself, the welfare of the profession, and a concluding emphasis 
that it would give no “publicity” to the article. The tone of that 
last remark gave me a slight start—are we thought to be so hungry 
for publicity that we can be punished by its withdrawal? 

I wrote, then, two more letters, one blunt and rather sharp to 
the director of public relations of the magazine, and the other to the 
company, thanking it for its courteous acquiescence to my request. 
In the latter, however, I pointed out that unless I were to receive 
direct cash payment no benefit whatever could have come to me 
from the use of the article in the company’s advertising. I could 
scarcely have escaped the imputation that there had been some 
kind of guid pro quo between us. The article represented six 
years of work—my own and my colleagues’—in which we had no 
aid, advice, machines, or encouragement from any manufacturer 
of the equipment. Yet it would seem to have been subsidized. 
I added, “The professional dignity and status of a university 
faculty member is a matter of jealous concern to him. He may 
or may not wish his writing to be associated with any commercial 
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enterprise, and if such association is contemplated, the writer has a 
right to know about it. He should be consulted first. This is 
more than a matter of normal good manners; the relations be- 
tween faculty members and commercial suppliers of books and 
equipment are delicate at best, and the teacher needs to be able 
to move with his eyes open.” And that closed the matter. 

I do not believe that I could have stopped this invasion if the 
company had not been dependent on our profession for its sales 
and so subject to our good or ill will. In fact, several editors of 
journals whom I consulted rather cynically observed that if the 
company chose to override me, and if I tried to pursue my article 
among my colleagues with a disclaimez, as like as not the firm would 
welcome my efforts as further publicity. In this case the company 
acquiesced. But what of the next? 

I raise the question here because I am still troubled about it. 
I wonder at times whether I merely stirred up a tempest in a tea- 
pot, carried away beyond common sense, and guilty perhaps of 
withholding valuable aid from my colleagues, most of whom 
never heard of and never will read the magazine in question. Yet 
it seems odd to me that a company should be willing to pay the 
printer, the typesetter, the supplier of paper, and the magazine 
for the preparation of a piece of work for its own use—the element 
of public service (whatever that is) leading to no diminution of 
anybody’s charges—but be unwilling to pay anything to the author 
of the piece, or discuss payment, or even ask his permission to use 
it. Yet without his work nobody else can move. Everybody 
gets paid but the professor. I agree with Professors Bierstedt 
and Jones. Let us by all means cease giving our work to people 
to whom it is worth much more, even in strictly monetary terms, 
than they seem to be willing to pay for it. 

But then there is that other matter of copyright. I had it 
rubbed thoroughly into me by the director of public relations 
that uncopyrighted published work is in the public domain. 
As a professor I write for my colleagues. I might write for thirty 
years without ever turning off anything that had commercial 
value to anybody. But when I do write something that appeals 
to a sharp business eye, unless it is protected by copyright I 
have no means of realizing any of the profits. I am helpless; 
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it is out of my control. Its unauthorized use may not only de- 
prive me of a profit, but it couid be embarrassing or even profes- 
sionally damaging to me; yet I cannot do anything about it. 

If the work is protected by copyright, its availablity for profes- 
sional and noncommercial use is not in the least impaired. We 
can, either by inaction or by express permission, leave it to all 
intents and purposes in the public domain. It is still available 
for any legitimate use. At the same time we can control any 
commercial exploitation of our work, and forbid any use we dis- 
approve of. It would be a simple matter for our societies to 
provide this protection. Yet they do not. Of the journals I 
have at hand in my study, only one—Language Learning—bears 
a notice of copyright. PMLA, College English, The English 
Journal, the Fournal of the Acoustical Society, the Bulletin of 
the A. A. U. P., Speculum, Language, and PADS are uncopy- 
righted. Aren’t we asking for trouble, and don’t we deserve it 
when we get it? 
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A Footnote on College Teaching 


By WILLARD WILSON 


University of Hawaii 


One of the most obvious things in college circles of late is an 
intensified and general recognition among professors of a desire to 
raise our own standards of instruction. This unfortunately has 
been brought about largely through the pressure of outside opinion, 
and has not come into being as a result of any self-generated con- 
viction of sin on our own part. The hard-headed young gentle- 
men who have recently passed through our G.I. Bill program in 
a hurry have been brutally frank in their appraisal of what they 
got in college, and a considerable number of them have voiced 
their opinions in the public press, to which they have become ap- 
prenticed since graduation. 

It is not unusual, moreover, to pick up a national magazine and 
find that an older citizen, a representative of a formerly uncon- 
cerned segment of society, has suddenly discovered the inadequa- 
cies of present-day teaching as compared with the solid virtues 
retrospectively presumed to have existed in his own training period. 

On the other extreme are the serious and determined young 
freshmen and sophomores who are insistent that we listen to 
their suggestions for improving college teaching—generally in the 
direction of making it more like that to which they became ac- 
customed in their highly regarded preparatory schools. 

Never in the history of education have there been so many 
people interested in improving the teaching abilities and methods 
of others. It is as though the grass-fire fanned by the hot breath 
of the scores of teachers colleges in the United States had suddenly 
got into the tall timber and was sweeping through the forest. The 
smoke gets pretty thick sometimes when the blaze hits the green 
stuff, but the fire is there just the same. 
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A perfectly natural reaction on the part of many college folk to 
this unremitting and frontal attack has been one of extreme defen- 
siveness. “Who me?” we have yelped as we hurried to rescue our 
own idols before the house burned down. Or with the dignified 
and sweet reasonableness reserved for immature sophomores we 
have pointed out that (a) college enrollment has roughly doubled 
in the past ten years, and we have been harassed by problems of 
housing, inadequate supplies of texts, and peculiarly disturbed 
(and at the same time vocal) students, and (b) that our profession, 
because of this unprecedented expansion in services demanded, 
has had to augment its ranks by great numbers of ill-prepared and 
unseasoned teachers who, however well they might do in a rural 
high school, are not quite up to snuff in a college or university! 
And anyhow (c) a lot of our pearls are being cast before swine who 
have been fattened on the acorns and chestnuts of comic books, 
and are incapable of assimilating more adult fare. 


II 


Whatever truth there may be in these arguments, and there may 
be considerable truth in them, this sort of defense is what is known 
technically as avoiding the question. This is no time to waste our 
efforts in apologetics, nor is it a time to heap insults upon the 
customers. In the immortal words of Miss Dorothy Parker’s 
embarrassed bridegroom embarking upon the honeymoon, “‘Well— 
here we are!’ Whatever we may think of the situation, we are 
in it. Our job is to improve it, not merely to dissect it or explain 
its origin. 

I am not one to decry any honest effort in that direction, regard- 
less of the immediate results. It is perfectly obvious that one of 
the first things that must happen is general discussion and aware- 
ness of the fact that there is a problem. To that end the excellent 
work done by the many committees and conferences for the im- 
proving of college instruction should be applauded. Certainly 
all administrators and many college teachers could profit greatly 
from a study of the excellent Bulletin, 1950, No. 13, Toward Better 
College Teaching, published by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education; there is provocative and at times brilliant 
analysis and suggestion in a similar booklet prepared by the Com- 
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mittee for the Improvement of Instruction in the Arts and Sciences 
College, University of Missouri, in 1951. We have recently read 
with interest of the plans sponsored by the Ford Foundation to 
experiment with the teacher training program in the State of 
Arkansas, and useful information may come from that effort. 
Practically every chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors has at least one committee sponsoring faculty seminars 
on teaching and lectures or open discussions on the subject. 
Student ratings of teachers are being looked at more willingly and 
intelligently by genuinely concerned instructors. Probably most 
promising of all in actual results for the fortunate recipients of 
fellowships is the work being done by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which is making it possible for a considerable 
number of selected teachers to go where good teaching is being 
done, and by actual observation and spiritual osmosis repair and 
replenish their own reservoirs of the teaching arts. 

Now this is all very fine, and I am for it. With the exception of 
the last-named attack on the problem, however, it seems to me 
that we are making a fairly common academic error by going at 
the thing as a research problem, mustering our statistical and ana- 
lytical experts, gathering data and comforting ourselves with 
the eventual conclusion that we have done what we could. For 
the most part these are merely steps preparatory to the real 
job, which on the college level at least must be an individual 
thing. 

One dangerous direction that this current burning concern with 
the improvement of college teaching may take, and a thing that I 
am convinced we must avoid as the plague, is the direction of 
overmethodizing the whole business. It is my conviction that any 
attempt to pour all of our college teachers of the future into one 
mould, and to trim all our present teachers down to a series of com- 
mon denominators will be a capitulation to the less inspired 
educationists which we can ill afford to make. Certainly I am 
not in favor of encouraging sloppy, irresponsible teaching by in- 
competents merely because we are fearful of interfering with their 
tender egos. This extreme tenderness on the subject of self-im- 
provement is one of the first things we must overcome. But in 
my estimation we will not do it by standard pressure techniques 
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such as ratings, class visitations, or learned technical lectures on 
lesson preparation or testing procedures. 

If we are stampeded, it is possible that in desperation we shall 
make mass analyses, lecture whole faculties, advise universal 
cures, and eventually emerge with mass mediocrity in our teaching. 
Many a good teacher has been worried to distraction and the point 
of resignation because of some nonsense he has been told about the 
positive necessity for summarizing his material in the last ten 
minutes of each lecture, or the absolute demand in good teaching 
for an intimate “student-teacher rapport.” Many of the most 
incisively successful and stimulating university teachers have 
been almost contemptuous of their students and coldly remote in 
their detachment from “the immediate situation.” And don’t 
tell me they would have been even greater as teachers if those 
facts had not obtained. They would have been no such thing. 
It was the intellectual arrogance at times that clinched the teaching 
process and made its message memorable. College teaching, 
particularly on the graduate level, is not merely the process of 
saying to students things they agree with, or even that they will 
eventually come to recognize as truth. Among the valid func- 
tions of some teachers is the almost reckless slicing in of the scalpel 
and slashing at the tentacles of general ignorance. Some teachers 
do it well. Most do not. But the style, in the celebrated French 
phrase, is still the man. If the pedestrian theoreticians get into 
the saddle here, we stand a good chance of turning our colleges and 
universities into a set of inoffensive, standardized diploma mills. 

Nobody would be such a fool as to advise young instructors to 
cultivate anti-social or intellectually snobbish techniques. For 
one thing, our graduate schools by their very nature inculcate 
enough of that sort of thing. But our great American talent for 
mass-producing everything according to standard patterns should 
not betray us into a failure to recognize the necessity for variation 
from the norm, and into an attempt to squelch all such variation 
in our college staff. There is one interestingly heretical idea 
that I have heard voiced by a colleague that runs to the effect 
that every student should be exposed to a few really bad and 
incompetent teachers. This is based on the pragmatic theory 
that a college graduate will certainly not meet all sweetness and 
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light after he gets out into the “‘cold world,” and he ought to find 
it out in college. The statement is pretty extreme, but never- 
theless it has enough truth in it to indicate a real danger. The 
most prominent characteristic of mediocrity is sameness, and true 
critical ability can never be developed by contemplation of per- 
fection alone. 


Ill 


I recognize the increasingly thin crust on which I am here tread- 
ing and must hasten to admit the relevance of a great many 
minor axioms of good teaching. By and large these are “‘. . .rules 
of old, discovered, not devised,” and have been the common prop- 
erty of all successful teachers from Socrates to John Dewey. 
“Be sure your voice is audible.” ‘Give students a chance to ask 
questions now and then if it’s possible.” ‘Don’t try to sustain 
an abstract and abstruse lecture for a solid hour without variation 
and concrete illustration.” ‘Make only a few solid points each 
period—don’t try to teach the whole course every hour.”” “‘Don’t 
underestimate the intelligence of your brightest students nor over- 
estimate the ability of the others.” One can go on for hours in- 
venting these catchy slogans, and indeed some books on teaching 
seem to have been put together in this fashion with a chapter of 
elaboration for each slogan. These are things that teachers, 
especially young and inexperienced teachers and old and calloused 
teachers, need to be reminded of, I dare say, from time to time. 
(It is incidentally unfortunate that so often the person doing the 
reminding is himself such an apparent walking antithesis of his 
own precepts.) 

I trust, moreover, that I have made it abundantly clear that I 
am not attempting to pick a fight with those who are theorizing in 
the field of teacher-training for precollege schools. There should 
then be no misunderstanding of implications when I say that I do 
not believe that we can mass-produce college teachers as a special 
genus without something disastrous happening to the noble 
strain. There is for this reason frank question in my mind with 
regard to the wisdom of setting up a special curriculum of any sort 
for college and university teachers. So much adverse attention 
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has been focused recently upon the so-called failure of our stand- 
ard graduate schools to develop and train an adequate number 
of college teachers that we have often forgotten the commendably 
large numbers of excellent teachers who have been turned out. 
We also forget the excellently trained teachers we have been 
losing to other, and better paid, fields of endeavor. Moreover, it 
is no foregone conclusion that we will be able to improve on the 
product of our graduate schools, with their excessive emphasis on 
“‘pedestrian research,” by grinding our doctoral candidates through 
a series of courses in ““The Teaching of Trigonometry,” “How to 
Make English Composition Palatable” or “Twentieth Century 
Methods for Teaching Philosophy on the College Level.” An 
occasional graduate or faculty seminar of that sort will certainly 
do no harm, but may the fates preserve us from accepting any 
such series of methods courses as a prerequisite or certification for 
college teaching! 

Purely negative attitudes toward the admitted problem, how- 
ever, are no use and usually resolve themselves into a sterile de- 
fense of the status quo. All of us need improvement in our own 
teaching. College teaching, as an art, is a highly personal and 
individualized thing. Because of that, we must stimulate each 
man to work out his own salvation and program of improvement, 
with such friendly assistance and counsel as can be made available 
to him. What works with A may not be applicable to B, espe- 
cially in matters of style and method; and there are always those 
who resist salvation. What we need is, nevertheless, a version of 
the old-fashioned revival, where a man went to the mourner’s 
bench and wrestled with his own personal devil. If we can 
awaken ourselves and our graduate students alike to the need for 
a renaissance of deep respect for the seriousness of teaching itself, 
we will make progress. 

What this amounts to is quite bluntly a plea for a moral rather 
than a technical approach to the problem, for regardless of how 
cynical a teacher may be about the world in which he lives and the 
chances of survival of many of the values to which he is dedicated, 
there is no place in college teaching for a man who is cynical about 
teaching itself. Good teaching can only come about in the in- 
cubating presence of deep conviction, whether the conviction leads 
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to a pleasant or unpleasant material conclusion. College “teach- 
ers” who regard their own profession with distrust and inner 
disdain had better turn their talents to other fields where, as they 
almost invariably and constantly complain, they could “make 
twice as much money.” 

What we need more than a bag of new tricks to titillate the 
students and make them happy is rededication of ourselves to 
our jobs. We must remind ourselves that we have in our hands 
the immortal souls of our students. Every time we face a class 
it should be with all the seriousness of a priest going before the 
altar. (And not necessarily a long-faced priest. Seriousness 
in a college professor need not turn into lugubriousness, and con- 
viction need not degenerate into sadness.) With such seriousness 
a professor may overcome as a teacher the casual handicaps of 
stage fright, clumsy delivery, the voice of a peacock or even bad 
organization and chaotic material. He will succeed in impressing 
the students, if not with the material itself, at least with the 
necessity of their getting at the material. 

But let a professor approach the job of teaching with a sneer, 
and no amount of skill in acting or oratory, no number of glib 
tricks with lesson charts will save him from the inner scorn of his 
students. More important, he will have failed as a teacher, 
regardless of his own smug opinion of the fine job he has done. He 
may be remembered as a gentleman of suave manner and impec- 
cable attire, or as a delightful histrionic entertainer, or even as a 
memorable bull in a china shop; but he will not have taught, 
because students will not learn from men who are contemptuous of 
the teaching process itself. I am not talking of manner or even of 
subject matter, but rather of the inner seriousness and tutorial 
dignity that can’t be either simulated or camouflaged, and is as 
apparent to the intuitive student under the glib irreverence of the 
wise-cracking young instructor as it is beneath the heavy-footed 
pedestrianism of the convinced scholastic. 


IV 


This, then, is a thing that we as teachers must do for ourselves 
as individuals. We can assist the process in young graduate stu- 
dents and instructors by insisting that they face the vocation of 
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college teaching honestly and with no rosy misconceptions that are 
the inevitable precursors of disillusionment and basic discontent. 
We can encourage in ourselves the habit of pausing for a moment 
of reflection each time before we enter the theatre of the classroom 
that we may realize the delicate and important operation we are 
about to perform. 

Having spoken earlier of the danger of overmethodizing, per- 
haps I may be forgiven for appending in conclusion a few very 
general suggestions for helping along this spiritual revival that I 
feel is essential to the improvement of college teaching in which we 
are all interested. They might be labeled, “Axioms for a 
Teacher.” 

1. Honesty with himself, about himself. 

2. Absolute and religious sincerity in his desire to teach, to the 
best of his ability, the subject entrusted to him. 

3- Objective and deliberate development of the style best suited 
to his talents and his subject. 

4. Constant and conscious enlargement of the area and depth 
of subject matter knowledge within his field. 

s. Intelligent awareness and appreciation of the enlarging 
borders of contiguous fields of thought. 

6. Creative effort of some sort exerted in some form outside the 
classroom, and preferably also in some field outside that of his 
specialty. 

I am tempted to add another quality, that of intellectual hu- 
mility, but frankly I no longer have much faith in it, and besides 
it can be too easily misunderstood. We are at the moment much 
more in need of bravery than timidity in college teaching, and the 
word humility has somewhere along the line picked up a connota- 
tion of milk-sopishness that can be nearly fatal in college teach- 
ing. 

There is no presumption that the above qualities constitute the 
whole armor of the college teacher, nor do they apply to the very 
serious problem of the validity of the subjects being taught at 
present in our schools of higher education. But presuming that 
what we have to teach is worth our while and valid, these points 
give us some sort of a sensible and unregimented approach to the 
job of improving our own teaching. 
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We have become too apologetic about our existence, and fre- 
quently apologize for our profession as a way to make a fair living 
among congenial people and away from the mechanical clatter of 
business. 

Socrates, a rather successful teacher in spite of the fact that he 
would probably be in trouble with the teaching theorists if he were 
teaching today and would undoubtedly have received a low 
student rating from a large number of undergraduates, well under- 
stood the raison d'etre of the college teacher. Xenophon, hard- 
bitten old soldier that he was, explains it, and essentially it is a 
moral and at the same time eminently pragmatic reason for our 
job. It may be well to remind ourselves of it again: 


In like manner he (Socrates) showed that men of the best 
natural endowments, possessed of the greatest strength of mind, 
and most energetic in executing what they undertake, became, if 
well disciplined and instructed in what they ought to do, most 
estimable characters, and most beneficient to society, but that if 
uninstructed, and left in ignorance, they proved utterly worthless 
and mischievous; for that, not knowing what line of conduct they 
ought to pursue, they often entered upon evil courses, and, being 
haughty and impetuous, were difficult to be restrained or turned 
from their purpose and thus occasioned very many and great evils. 


This, then, should be the text for our profession—we are serious 
about the job and believe in it because the successful performance 
of our task involves the continued existence of our world. Any- 
one who realizes this and in spite of it can still take his job lightly 
could very profitably be returned to the pit from which he was 
digged. 
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“TWO-CAMPISM” IN EDUCATION 


By KEN MACRORIE 
Michigan State College 


I accuse Superintendent Fohns of persecuting Miss Foyce Davis, 
of forcing her out of her job, not because of proved incompetence, but 
because of personal prejudice! 

If you have children in school, you probably have heard a 
citizen utter words like these in the auditorium and have seen her sit 
down in trembling rage. Or perhaps it was the other way around. 
You heard the superintendent say, just before he was fired, 
“Reactionary, uninformed enemy of progressive education! It 
is you who are subverting our schools!” These maneuvers belong 
to the increasingly popular sport of internecine war in American 
education. 

Even as a college teacher, I have been confronted with warriors 
fighting under the banner of “progressive education” or “Back to 
the three R’s!” Some of my colleagues are fighting “progressive” 
public school administrators; others are defending them. In our 
departmental staff meetings we now find ourselves joining battle 
with each other over “‘permissive” or “‘authoritarian” methods of 
teaching. Having a cup of tea with Charley the other day, I was 
astounded to discover myself arguing bitterly about progressive 
education with a warm friend. The teachers, citizens, and adminis- 
trators who are these days accoutering themselves for battle 
and staking out the lines between two camps are headed for a 
thirty years’ war of blood and slaughter unless they stop short. 

The soldiers in these two camps are acting normally; that is, 
they are spending their hours training themselves how better to 
kill each other. They are not trying to understand how their 
opponent came to the beliefs he wants to die for; nor are they 
trying to help their opponent understand what they themselves 
believe in, or why. I propose that it is high time they did just 
that. Instead of attacking the other side in the name of “‘progres- 
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sive education” or “the traditional discipline of the mind,” they 
should inform each other in careful detail just how children are 
taught under their systems. Then they would leave the forest of 
name-calling, where ignorance grows so exuberantly. 

As an example of how they might do this, I would like to explain 
how in a department, “Communication Skills,” a course in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, tries to teach freshmen how to ; 
communicate better. Not necessarily progressive education : 
(which I am neither praising nor censuring here), this course is - 
nevertheless under attack because it departs from traditional q 
freshman English composition. Many intelligent people who have 
taught these “English” classes for a long time have attacked the 
consolidation of reading, writing, listening, and speaking into one 
course. And when they hear that this new course includes some 
work for the student as a receiver of communication through radio, 
television, movies, books, magazines, and newspapers, they pass 
into unconsciousness, muttering, “Why not include the art of 
dishwashing while you’re at it?” 

Before I say another word, I must reassert that I am not shooting 
at the traditionalists who do not like this course. I take back that 
word “traditionalists”; it smacks of the warfare I want to avoid. 
Nor am I going to defend this course in communication skills. 
What I want to do is, first, to explain why its originators thought 
it was necessary; and, second, to tell how it is carried out. This 
is what we need: information. Then if we must fight, my oppo- 
nents will at least be able to distinguish my heart from my feet 
and know where to direct their arrows. 


II 


In order to explain why we feel that reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening are together communication—that is, something more 
than they are separately—I must tell you a story. 

It was last winter. We had been to that neighborhood theater, 
the Avalon, once before and heard the kids talk so loudly that they 
drowned out the sound track. But, I thought, this time the film 
is A Place in the Sun, the prizewinner based on one of Dreiser’s 
novels!’ While the names were still on the screen, behind us and in 
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front and to the left, kids in clusters were laughing and giggling. 
We missed a line now and then. At the film’s halfway point their 
noise was so loud that we moved over to the right side of the 
theater. But we sat down again amid cackles and squealings and 
feet drumming on the floor. We could hear few of Montgomery 
Clift’s hushed words over the telephone. Several kids shouted 
“Louder!” and finally the cries of ““Turn it up!” were lost in steady 
clapping from groups all over the theater demanding action from 
the operator. The volume was high enough; the noise was just 
too great. There were only about twenty adults in the theater, 
all visibly annoyed. About five times during the film, the gaunt 
white-haired manager walked up one aisle and down the other, the 
noise dying and renewing as he passed. 

At the end of the film, Elizabeth Taylor, in black, walked into the 
jail cell. Placing her words on air that had been charged with 
intensifying emotion, she said to the boy who had just been con- 
victed of murder, “I love you, George—I just wanted you to know 
that.” A youngster behind us hooted and clapped, his leather 
gloves slapping against each other. But for about ten minutes 
the kids were quiet: when they sensed an act of violence was 
impending. They missed none of those cues, these sophisticates 
in murder and cruelty. 

Why did they act this way during a film that says something to 
all Americans of all ages? Why did they come to the theater on 
a night of ice and five degree temperature? They acted this way 
because they didn’t come to see a film at all. They came to 
participate in a tribal ceremony—the meeting of the young of both 
sexes at the customary place and time. Their ritual says come in 
groups of two to six. Boys make the loud wisecracks, deriding the 
screen lovemaking or anticipating the villain’s actions. Girls 
giggle and cast quick glances at the boys; and then when a boy 
saunters down the half-lit aisle and sits behind a girl—and after 
the proper preliminary aside remarks, leans forward, his head 
against her hair and neck—she pretends, for the proper length of 
time, to ignore him. 

Why does the manager go through only the form of quieting 
the kids? Why doesn’t he insist they allow the adults to hear the 
sound track? Simply because if he said, “Be quiet!” or “Get 
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out!” he would lose his nightly audience, which at this theater is 
ninety per cent kids. Without knowing it, he is the high priest 
at the rites of adolescent love play in this neighborhood bounded 
by the ball park, the crosstown railway, and Bancroft Street on 
the north. Good form for a participant in this ritual is no less 
complicated and connected to economic position than any other 
ritual in our society; and it is never wise to criticize people for 
following the conventions of their group or class. True enough, 
ten blocks away in another theater there are more adults present 
and the kids look at and listen to the film. 

This is the way a certain group of children responded to the 
communication of life experience in a great film. Other children 
from different neighborhoods, from different economic classes, from 
different individual homes, may be just as unresponsive to the 
printed page, may speak mouthfuls of “them guys ain’t no good,” 
or pick up a pen in writing class with frustrating fear in their whole 
being. 


Communication, then, is not simply reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening: it is the communicator, what he has to communi- 
cate, and the audience he is communicating to. And communi- 
cator, message, and audience may differ greatly from each other or 
even from what they themselves are on a different day or time or 
mood. The children in the theater were not responding to what 
Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Clift were communicat- 
ing tothem. So in effect there was no communication of 4 Place 
in the Sun going on in that theater. The kids were responding, 
but to a situation in which the film was an adjunct, an excuse for 
their collecting in that dimly-lit, exciting room with other kids 
they wanted to communicate with in some half-realized, groping 
way. 

Communication, said George Herbert Mead, the late Uni- 
versity of Chicago philosopher-psychologist, is an exchange of 
responses. It is not a one-way affair. It is a complex of inter- 
action—you say something to me; the expression on my face, or 
my answer, makes you change your next statement; my feeling 
at the moment determines how completely I comprehend your 
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intellectual and emotional meaning; the situation in which we 
both find ourselves determines how we respond; you—as a human 
being with powers of abstract thought and generalization—are 
able partly to guess how I will respond even before you speak to 
me, and therefore you revise or edit your words ahead of time, 
anticipating my response; and so on, indefinitely. There is nothing 
simple about this. Even if I say to a student, “The secret of good 
communication is in learning to put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place,” I have not said something simple, but complex. Try it. 
How easy is it to put yourself in another’s place? Shelley said, 
“A man to be greatly good. . . must put himself in the place of 
another, and of many others. The pains and pleasures of his species 
must become his own.” He was right; this is not only the secret 
of being a good communicator, but of being a “‘greatly good man.” 

Well, some of us teachers have been taking a new look at com- 
munication in the world today. We do not observe that tradi- 
tional English composition drills on the difference between who 
and whom are as crucial to good communication as the ability, 
for example, to write specific details that put the reader in the 
writer’s place and make meaning come alive and clear. When we 
lifted our noses out of these grammar exercise books for just a 
moment, we found that linguistic scholars all over the world were 
about to put away their weapons—they had just finished the major 
battle of a revolution, and we hadn’t heard, even though the revo- 
lution had started a hundred years ago. These men had asked 
themselves a simple question (the kind Bernard Shaw said Ameri- 
cans never ask themselves except in industry and science): What 
is grammar? They decided grammar was the way words are cus- 
tomarily put together in any given language by those who com- 
municate with it. Men like C. C. Fries of the University of 
Michigan noted that highly educated persons seldom put their 
words together in the manner prescribed by the grammar texts. 
Linguistic scholars began to observe how American-English actually 
was being written and spoken. Mr. Fries, for example, got hold 
of a batch of letters written to a government agency by all kinds 
of people from different economic and educational backgrounds. 
He analyzed the words in these letters—the grammar actually in 
use in America. In 1952 he published the results of another 
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scientific study of grammar, which he had made on the basis of 
spoken conversations (tape recorded, unknown to the subjects) 
of three hundred different conversationalists—fifty hours of running 
time. These and other studies have shown that the “grammar 
rules” prescribed in old (and sometimes new) textbooks are all 
wet. They don’t accurately describe the way we put our words 
together. 

You will remember that this is the “two-camp” time in educa- 
tion; and you may be sure that when this language revolution 
began to seep into the minds of some teachers and even into their 
classes, there began the usual polishing up of shields and dipping 
of arrows into poison. Those who were angered by the findings 
of the linguistic scientists said, “If you find that it’s all right to 
say It is me or Who is this for? then all ideas of correctness are 
thrown out the window. Then anything goes in language, and 
what a mess that will be, carried to its logical conclusion.” 

This is not the logical conclusion of linguistic scientists at all. 
What they have done is to describe the way language is actually 
used. They found that different classes of people speak differently 
and that one class even speaks differently on one occasion than it 
does on another. They found that language changes every year, 
every day, every hour, and from the living room to the backyard. 
This means that it is foolish to talk about a principle of “‘correct- 
ness” as an absolute standard; because it doesn’t exist, and it 
never can as long as people change, as long as they are human. 
But that is not to say that anything goes in language. On the 
contrary, it is to say that an educated sensitive person will be 
aware of infinite varieties of language for different situations and 
different people. And it is in the understanding of the principle 
of appropriateness that a person wll be aided in putting himself 
in other people’s places, other people of an ever-increasing number 
and variety. 


IV 


This language revolution we are trying slowly to understand and 
to give to our students in a communication course. It makes good 
communication sense; for it, too, is based on the central fact that 
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the situation, the speaker, the audience, and the message all 
interact upon each other and determine, not the “correctness” 
of the communication, but its “appropriateness.” 

In the teaching of speaking we have come to realize that the 
ability to imitate a nineteenth century orator’s gestures does not 
help communication in most situations today. Manner, in speak- 
ing, as in all communication, must be appropriate to the situation 
and to those who are responding to each other. Most of our 
students have been talking many hours every day of their lives; 
and they already have fluency, vocal variety, and subtle emphasis 
in their voices. Their great need is to become accustomed to 
talking to groups of more than two or three and to learn to organize 
ideas when they talk. 

Most of them have not read books outside of school or written 
anything except an occasional letter. So we give them practice 
in these skills, and if they are especially weak, we urge them to take 
extra work, such as in the reading improvement service, where a 
trained educational psychologist puts them through a course of 
exercises and films that improves their comprehension and—to a 
phenomenal degree—their rate of reading. Semantics, the study of 
which includes how the meaning of words can change greatly in 
different contexts and how they can be used to slant and load argu- 
ments, must come into our work in reading. We find semantics 
most usefully introduced in a study of newspapers. The student 
gets three different papers—say, tabloid, conservative, liberal— 
for the same date. He studies these with an eye to their edito- 
rializing or slanting in news columns and headlines, public respon- 
sibility, balance of news selection, sensationalism, completeness of 
reports, etc. He does something of the same thing with a respon- 
sible, serious magazine. These exercises, which take only a few 
hours of class time, have proved exciting and informative to 
the students. We heard of a boy going home to give Dad a lesson 
on how to read the New York Times with caution and penetration. 

And also there is “listening training,” a phrase that makes 
opponents of communication courses laugh. ‘“‘As if you need to 
train people to use their ears, which are always open anyway!” 
Work in listening is still largely experimental, and perhaps it is 
better not to praise it until results are more extensively recorded. 
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It can be said, however, that a good listener can tell a main point 
from a supporting detail. In other words, he is at home with 
methods of organizing ideas in such a way that good responses 
are set up between communicators, and we consider a listener a 
communicator. So it is with the other skills—reading, writing, 
and speaking: we find they have more in common than they have 
in difference. Being specific, giving examples, and taking into 
account the situation and audience, all seem basic to good com- 
munication. Mechanics—the clearly spoken word, the helpfully 
punctuated sentence, the properly spelled word—are also impor- 
tant. Mistakes or irregularities must not be so frequent or shock- 
ing that they take the audience’s attention away from meaning. 

All these things in one course? Yes, we'll have to admit it. 
We know we are putting in only a lick here and there for each of 
these four skills which the student exercises during his year with 
us. We are aware of the dangers of crowding so much into one 
course. But so far we have not seen enough virtues in any other 
curriculum to make us want to try an alternative. 

What about the kids hooting back there in the Avalon Theater? 
There were all kinds of communication going on there: responses 
between one kid and another; between one group and another; 
between the kids and the annoyed adults; between the manager 
and the kids; between the kids and the projectionist; and, rarely, 
between the film and the kids. Obviously, “English” as a subject 
would not help anyone understand those acts of communication. 
If communication is responses between human beings, then we 
teachers can’t know too much about human beings. If this means 
we must study sociology, psychology, anthropology, science, and 
the mass media of communication, then we will do that. 

I have told you what we are doing in one department in a state 
college. You can label it whatever you care to; at least now you 
know what kind of subversion we are up to. I suspect that the 
teachers of conventional freshman English courses are doing many 
of the things we are doing, but under different names. I only 
wish the people shouting “Progressive education!” or “Back to 
the three R’s!”” would sit down and describe in this way to each 
other what they are doing. They might find out that their camps 
are pitched at least on the same side of the river. 
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ALTERNATIVE TO ATLANTIC UNION 


By WILLARD N. HOGAN 
State University Teachers College (New Paltz, New York) 


A federal union of the North Atlantic democracies was advocated 
in an article published in a recent issue of this Budletin.! In view 
of the vital importance of the question of strengthening inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of peace, it seems worth 
while to inquire whether Atlantic Union represents the best alter- 
native now open as a goal of American foreign policy. 

The Atlantic Union proposal places great reliance on the prin- 
ciple of federation, as contrasted with the formation of alliances. 
This carries a strong appeal to the American public, with its just 
pride in the success of its own federal union and its traditional 
abhorrence of “alliances.” The very appeal of this approach, 
however, furnishes strong reason to give it a very careful examina- 
tion before entrusting our hopes and efforts to it. 

The proponents of Atlantic Union state that “while the Atlantic 
Treaty involves the United States in eleven separate foreign 
policies, over which it has no direct control, an Atlantic Federa- 
tion would, on the other hand, give the United States a voice in 
shaping common foreign policy for the federated nations. Pro- 
ponents of the Atlantic Union also cite the Dual Alliance, the 
Triple Entente, the Locarno Pact, the Anglo-French Alliance, 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and others, as evidence that pacts between 
nations have never endured and have not succeeded in preventing 
war. To illustrate the success of federal plans, they point to the 
United States, Switzerland, Australia, and Canada.’’? 

With reference to the first sentence of this quotation, it may 
be pointed out that the United States does have some influence 
in shaping the common foreign policy of the North Atlantic Pact 

1 Owen J. Roberts, “Background for Atlantic Union,” American Association of 


University Professors Bulletin, Winter, 1950, (Vol. 36, No. 4), pp. 694-713. 
2 Ibid., p. 696. 
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countries, and that it would not have “direct control” over the 
policy of an Atlantic Federation nor, for that matter, over its own 
foreign policy if the Atlantic Union proposal were adopted. The 
present writer, however, as a believer in the internationalization 
of foreign policy, is not interested in criticizing the proposal on 
any isolationist or xenophobic grounds. There is reason, however, 
to question the idea that “‘Military alliances such as the Atlantic 
Pact have never worked, and federations have never failed.””! 

It should be noted, in the first place, that all the great wars 
of modern history have been won by alliances. Whatever their 
faults, they brought about the downfall of Napoleon, Wilhelm I, 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese militarists, thereby prevent- 
ing the rule of the world by aggressive tyrants. This line of argu- 
ment cannot be pursued very far, however, since it is obvious that 
the compelling necessity now is not to win wars but to prevent 
them. Therefore, the question arises as to whether any valid 
comparisons can be made between alliances and federations with 
respect to the causation or the prevention of war. 

The leading proponents of Atlantic Union do not fall into the 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy of claiming that alliances cause 
wars. They remain on sounder historical and logical ground by 
pointing out merely that alliances have not prevented wars.? 

Even the more modest contention is a dubious one, however. 
Since history leaves no record of wars which have been avoided, 
how do we know that an alliance has never prevented a war? 
Could one prove that the de facto Anglo-American alliance in 1823 
did not prevent a war by the Holy Alliance for the reconquest of 
Latin America? Would not a firm alliance of Britain, France, 
Russia and the United States have been very useful against Hitler, 
in, say, 1936? The Concert of Europe, which was essentially an 
alliance, laid the basis for a century of relative tranquillity follow- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. This is generally conceded to be the 

1 Statement by Senator Kefauver, a leading sponsor of Atlantic Union. ‘‘Re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter,” Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, 81st Congress, 2nd Sess., on Resolu- 
tions relative to revision of the United Nations Charter, Atlantic Union, World 
Federation, etc. (Govt. Printing Office, 1950), p. 448. 

2 It would be a rather profitless hen-first-or-egg-first type of discussion to argue 
whether the formation of alliances causes war or whether the danger of war causes 


the formation of alliances. The present writer ventures the opinion that the latter 
is more nearly correct. 
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most peaceful century since the heyday of the Roman Empire. 
The greatest war of that century, moreover, occurred within a 
federal union! 

It is not disputed that the four federations (the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Switzerland) cited by proponents of At- 
lantic Union have been “‘successful.”” However, there are still 
some questions to be answered before North Atlantic federation 
can be accepted as the answer to the problem of organizing world 
peace. Is the number of successful federations sufficient as a 
basis for generalization? Do they constitute a universal proto- 
type or do they represent special cases of political organization? 
On what basis could the federal principle be extended over broader 
areas? Is it worth while to inquire why the federal principle 
adopted by Canada and Australia has not been extended to re- 
lations among the Commonwealth countries? 

Is federation the only method for maintaining peace? Ob- 
viously not. The United States and Canada have been at peace 
longer than that condition has been maintained within this country. 

There are many independent nations which have never fought 
each other and do not appear to be in any danger of doing so. 
Federation obviously is not an automatic key to peace, since 
federations sometimes fail to keep the peace, and peace often exists 
without federation. 

Proponents of Atlantic Union place too much confidence in 
their comparison between alliances and federations. The former 
are condemned for the failure to prevent international wars while 
the latter are praised for preventing civi/ wars among their con- 
stituent units. Federations, however, are quite as likely as other 
forms of government to be involved in wars with external enemies. 
A federal union, as a device to prevent war, has meaning in only 
two situations. One is when it includes the areas which might 
otherwise be involved in a war against each other. This is ad- 
mittedly impossible at the present time as a solution to the east- 
west conflict, and any invitation to the Soviet Union to join a 
world federal government is vigorously opposed by the advocates 
of Atlantic Union. 

The other situation in which a federal union might contribute 
to the prevention of war is one in which the establishment of the 
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federation would strengthen one group of countries to a materially 
greater degree than would be possible by any other form of associa- 
tion among them. Would Atlantic Union accomplish this? 


II 


How much stronger would the North Atlantic democracies be 
as a federal union than under their present mode of cooperative 
association? No complete answer to this question is possible, 
since it deals with future contingencies and with many complex 
variables about which there are honest differences of informed opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, the proposal involves considerations of inter- 
national peace, world order, and national security. Acceptance 
without the most careful scrutiny of implications would be an 
irresponsible act. It is not necessary to haggle over the details, 
and many decisions could be left open for the present, but much 
more is needed than a general proposal which “looks like a good 
idea.” An assessment of the major advantages and difficulties, 
to the extent that they can be foreseen, is a reasonable prerequisite 
to endorsement of the proposal. 

The main question in this connection is whether an attempt 
to implement Atlantic Union might not in actual fact weaken 
rather than strengthen the democracies. This is especially per- 
tinent to the transition period which would be required to put 
the plan into effect. The present world situation is of an emer- 
gency character and it would be too risky to adopt a new de- 
parture of foreign policy not capable of paying almost immediate 
dividends in terms of increased strength for the western 
world. 

One of the difficulties which may be anticipated is that an at- 
tempt to establish an Atlantic Union would involve disagreements 
and points of tension which would not otherwise be raised. Rep- 
resentation immediately comes to mind in this connection. This 
issue almost wrecked the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. 
There may be a way of solving it for a North Atlantic Union, but 
it will not be easy and there is a grave risk of instigating an un- 
necessary barrier to cooperation among friends. This considera- 
tion somewhat counterbalances the argument that a common 
foreign policy for the democracies would make domestic problems 
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out of many of the present international disputes in the United 
Nations. 

The political structure and dynamics of an Atlantic Union would 
be a second major problem. The parliamentary system is based 
upon a nominal chief executive, flexible terms of office, a national 
legislature with a comparatively weak upper house, and the “‘con- 
centration of responsibility.” The presidential system of the 
United States is based upon a strong chief executive, fixed terms 
of office, a legislature with two houses of coordinate authority, 
and the “separation of powers.” These contrasting systems are 
strongly rooted in the respective national traditions of the various 
countries concerned. Can either be expected to abandon its own? 
If not, will the attempted compromise or integration result in more 
than an unwieldy juxtaposition of elements? In view of the 
American respect for courts as the ultimate protectors of in- 
dividual rights, could the legal supremacy of a Union Parliament 
be established? Or is it to be expected that our transatlantic 
friends would accept the doctrine of judicial review? 

Another problem exists in the realm of political parties. At 
the formation of the American federal union, there were already 
in existence two major socio-economic groups which provided a 
ready-made basis for the development of the two-party system. 
The North Atlantic democracies have much more complex and 
diversified socio-economic divisions, and several of them have 
a strong multiple-party tradition. Existing party loyalties and 
practices, deeply rooted in the culture and life of the various 
national groups, surely cannot be quickly transformed into two 
or three or four major parties organized on an all-Union basis. 
Initially, at least, it seems safe to predict that there would be a 
large number of political parties represented in the Union Congress. 
This means that, even if the hurdle of “national sectionalism”’ were 
surmounted, a legislative majority would depend upon a coalition 
of parties, making for an element of instability and therefore of 
weakness. 

What would be the position of the British Crown? Americans 
cannot be expected to accept a hereditary monarch as even a 
nominal chief of the new Federal State. Yet the British people 
seem deeply attached to the institution and it has significance 
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as a symbol of Commonwealth unity. This is only one of the 
problems for the political structure of the Commonwealth. 

Advocates of Atlantic Union usually place emphasis on the eco- 
nomic aspects. Creation of a larger area of free trade, with the 
elimination of tariffs and other obstructions among the democra- 
cies, is expected to result in economic gains which will substantially 
strengthen the western world. The plan is sometimes represented 
as a way to overcome or diminish the dollar gap and to have the 
twin virtues of assisting the economy of Europe without burden 
to the American taxpayer. This argument, of course, has validity 
only if the tariffs and other trade restrictions can actually be re- 
moved or eliminated. At the same time, it must be recognized 
that the establishment of a common governmental jurisdiction does 
not necessarily correct an economic disequilibrium as between 
geographic areas. Production and distribution within one country 
often reflect a lack of balance. A “‘poor’’ section may not have the 
purchasing power to obtain needed goods from another section. 
Taxation, of course, can be used within a nation as a redistributive 
device. The point here is that it would be an economic burden 
to be taxed by an Atlantic Union to support expenditures in an- 
other part of the Union, just as it is a burden to be taxed by a 
national government to support expenditures in another country. 

There are many problems in converting the present system to 
a customs-free area with a single currency. These are technically 
possible of solution, but their existence should not be minimized. 
A planned economy on a national basis, as the British are now 
pursuing, would be incompatible with the American version of free 
enterprise. The sterling area in its present form would have to 
be abandoned. The economic facts of life being what they are, the 
new Union currency would necessarily be tied to a new version of 
the American dollar. 

Since these problems can be solved on the technical level, the 
main question is that of a mutual willingness to make the far- 
reaching economic adjustments which are implied. Protectionism 
is a stubborn force, as shown by the Senate refusal, thus far, to 
agree to ratification of the Charter of the International Trade 
Organization, and by the periodic battle over the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program. It seems reasonable to suppose that, if 
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the necessary support for Atiantic Union exists in terms of eco- 
nomic practice, it would be possible to achieve a substantial part 
of the objective by tariff reductions, customs unions, and similar 
techniques. 


III 


The Resolution introduced into the Senate by proponents 
of Atlantic Union was in the form of a request to the 
President to “invite the democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, representing their principal 
political parties, to meet this year with delegates of the United 
States in a federal convention to explore how far their peoples, and 
the peoples of such other democracies as the convention may invite 
to send delegates, can apply among them, within the framework 
of the United Nations, the principles of free federal union.” 

It will be noted that adoption of this resolution would not com- 
mit the United States to any given proposal or plan of action, since 
it provides only for a convention to discuss the matter, even if the 
President should act upon the Senate request. This might appear 
to be a harmless step. The project could be explored and there 
would be an opportunity to see whether the difficulties could be 
overcome and the risks minimized. Nevertheless, if such a con- 
vention were officially proposed by the American Government, 
implications for the orientation of foreign policy would be involved. 
Could the exploration be taken seriously unless it were meant to 
lead to some results in the field of action? Certainly its pro- 
ponents do not want it to be an idle gesture. Launching of a 
debate on the Atlantic Union proposal as a governmental policy 
would involve a serious risk of strengthening isolationist and re- 
actionary elements. Many kinds of bugaboos would be raised, 
even though unfairly, about immigration, tariffs, sovereignty, 
and the American flag. All this might place in jeopardy the de- 
vices and practices of international cooperation which have been 
attained at the expense of so much time and effort. Unleashing 
these forces would be a very risky business. There is, of course, 
every reason for continuing debate by citizens and interested 
groups, and even for informal explorations at the governmental 
level. This sort of thing, however, is vastly different from an 
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official convention looking toward a federal union of the North 
Atlantic democracies. 

The above questions have not been raised in a spirit of nega- 
tivism, but because of a conviction that an enterprise like Atlantic 
Union should not be undertaken until its implications are faced 
and its practical possibilities deemed to outweigh its probable 
difficulties and disadvantages. Proponents of the plan have ridi- 
culed the policy of “nibble and gnaw,” on the theory that boldness 
accomplishes unexpected results and timidity leads to unnecessary 
catastrophe. True, there is a time for boldness. But boldness 
pays off only when there is a combination of supporting circum- 
stances to resolve the issue favorably. Boldness which risks much 
with little prospect cf gain is foolhardiness. Sometimes people 
are too timid, but a conclusion that the Atlantic Union proposal 
should not be rejected because it involves difficulties and dangers 
would involve a hidden premise that all enterprises involving diffi- 
culties and dangers should be embraced. This, of course, would 
be absurd. 

There is already in existence an association of the North At- 
lantic democracies. This is not a mere military alliance. There 
is a basic cultural unity and a growing recognition of community 
of interest. The structure and practice of political and economic 
cooperation are being developed in many practical ways. It is 
very questionable if the results foreseeable from an attempt at 
Atlantic Union justify the abandonment of the present approach. 
New proposals, new organizational devices, have a great attraction 
in our impatience to get results and get them now. If, however, 
there is one lesson which the American people need to learn in 
the field of foreign policy it is to “put their hand to the plow and 
not turn back.” It is slow, hard work requiring patience and per- 
sistence. 

The Atlantic Union proposal is advocated by persons of great 
ability, integrity, and sincerity of purpose. It deserves the 
fullest debate and the most meticulous consideration. Still, 
these questions remain: Is federation a feasible solution under 
the circumstances? Do the advocates of Atlantic Union take too 
narrow a view of the types of political cooperation which are 
possible? Is not the type of association developed within the 
British Commonwealth an alternative to federal union among the 
North Atlantic democracies? 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term ‘‘administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations, 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bu/lletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-667) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944, Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945, Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946, Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institutuon on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu/letin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 601 nominations for Active membership and 
38 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


University of Akron, Emma D. Lindsey; Alabama College, Minnie Dunn, 
E. P. Hood; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Robert F. Clothier; Alabama 
State College (Montgomery), Sanford D. Bishop; Alabama State Teachers 
College (Florence), William H. Waite; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Jacksonville), Margaret Rice; University of Alabama, W. Kendrick Hare; 
Albright College, Morton W. Huber, Mary Jane Ward; Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Jimmie King, Jr.; Alfred University, Harold P. Van 
Cott; American International College, O. Dean Gregory; Amherst College, 
Haskell R. Coplin; University of Arkansas, Hugh H. Iltis; Army Language 
School, Marina Arensburger, Ann Arpajolu, Ionel Grigoriu, Wladyslaw 
Grzymala-Siedlecki, Nicholas A. Hall, Te-Tseng Liu, Arild Molgaard, Paul F. 
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Orlow, Alexander V. Pavlov, Marianna A. Poltoratzky, Anna Potop, Roman 
A. Sturmer, Leon Vasu; Augustana College (Illinois), H. Rex Wilson. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Clyde L. Haselden; Bard College, William Hum- 
phrey, Joan Larkey, Muriel J. Marker, Antares Parvulescu, Theodore R. 
Weiss; Beloit College, John P. Gwin; Benedict College, Edward E. Riley, Jr.; 
Bennington College, Samuel W. Bloom, Catharine O. Foster, Claude Frank, 
Francis Golffing, Orrea Pernel, Anne V. Schlabach, Gunnar Schonbeck, Daniel 
Shapiro, Rush E. Welter, Thomas Wilcox, Robert H. Woodworth; Blue 
Mountain College, Daniel M. McFarland; Bradley University, Laurence E. 
Norton; Brandeis University, Sidney Golden; Brooklyn College, Malcom S. 
Coxe, Vernon R. Finley, Nicholas Fontana, James H. Gibson, Margaret B. 
Parke, Fan Parker, Corinne C. Weston, Melvin I. White; Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, Ervine M. Rips; Brown University, Wolfgang Leppmann; 
Butler University, John W. Best. 

University of California, David D. Boyden; University of California (Los 
Angeles), Wayland D. Hand; Canal Zone Junior College, James A. Lyons; 
Carroll College, Robert T. Anderson, Eugene R. Moulton, John G. Rhind; 
Carson-Newman College, Douglas J. Harris; Catholic University of America, 
Edgar Barrett, Leonard F. Cain, Lucille K. Corbett, John T. Dugan, Adolph 
C. Hugin, Frederick W. Locke, James J. McPadden, Margherita Morreale, 
William J. Ryan; Central College (Iowa), John W. Beardslee, 3rd; Central 
State College (Oklahoma), E. Bertha Hamill; University of Chicago, Adrian 
Albert, John P. Netherton, Kenneth W. Thompson; University of Cincin- 
nati, August Biederman, Donald L. Crews, William R. Harlow, George D. 
Moon; The City College (Commerce Center), Philip Wolfson; Coe College, 
Herbert F. Wiese; Colgate University, Michael W. Stein; Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Paul S. Eskridge; Columbia University, Virginia 
Bellsmith, Allen H. Chappel, Irving Miller, Joseph B. Raymond; Teachers 
College of Connecticut, Pauline M. Alt; University of Connecticut, Edward 
V. Gant; East Contra Costa Junior College, Richard J. Worthen; Cornell 
University, Harlan P. Banks, Paul P. Bijlaard, Peter M. Blau, Norman A. 
Bonner, Charles A. Bratton, George C. Christensen, Robert T. Clausen, DeLos 
F. Detar, Freeman J. Dyson, Herbert Everett, Gordon H. Fairbanks, James 
A. Fay, William A. Feder, Felician F. Foltman, Herbert I. Goldstone, George 
G. Gyrisco, John B. Harcourt, Barbour L. Herrington, Julian E. Hochberg, 
Dorothy M. Klitzke, Duncan M. MacIntyre, Edward O. Moe, Kay C. Mont- 
gomery, Gertrude Puckett, Edwin L. Resler, Jr., Carlo Riparbelli, Kenneth 
L. Robinson, Morris Rosenberg, Harold A. Scheraga, Harold Shadick, Michell 
J. Sienko, Marcus Singer, Patricia C. Smith, Charles H. Stern, Louis Toth, 
Jean Warren, Robin M. Williams, Jr., John P. Windmuller, Lev Zetlin. 

Davidson College, Bradley D. Thompson; Delta State Teachers College, 
Florence A. Kirk; Denison University, Clayton K. Bishop; De Paul Univer- 
sity, John Battle, George L. Yager; Dickinson College, Hugh H. Mercer, 
Charles C. Sellers; Dillard University, Norman A. Holmes, Daniel C. Thomp- 
son; Drake University, Stanley O. Hess, William Wyman; University of 
Dubuque, E. Alan Martens. 
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East Carolina College, George Pasti, Jr., Richard C. Todd; Elmhurst 
College, Robert E. Koenig; Emory University, Claude H. Thompson. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Lafayette Parker, Howard S. Smith: 
Florida State University, Paul Scalera, Nicholas M. Vincent; Fordham Uni- 
versity, Joseph F. Maloney. 

Georgetown University, Lev E. Dobriansky, John R. Fernstrom, Joseph 
S. Ives, Jr., Thomas J. O’Donnell, Dante Sena; Gonzaga University, Maurice 
G. Flaherty. 

Haverford College, William B. Schwab; University of Hawaii, Gladys King; 
Hiram College, Edward B. Rosser, Edith Scottron, Ruth T. Whitcomb; 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Shelton MacLeod; Hofstra College, 
William M. Dobriner, Aigard P. Whitney; College of the Holy Cross, Robert 
S. Crowe, Charles A. Grant, William H. McCann. 

Idaho State College, Louis J. Dellaport, Edson Fichter, Robert G. Lowder, 
Rufus A. Lyman; University of Idaho, Roy A. Bell, Edith Betts, J. Lawrence 
Botsford, Alfred W. Bowers, William H. Boyer, Calder T. Bressler, Douglas 
Caton, Edmund M. Chavez, Carl Claus, Margaret Coffey, Marian I. Frykman, 
Milton H. Hoehn, Dwight S. Hoffman, Thomas F. Hopkins, Kermit F. Hosch, 
Thomas B. Keith, Eric B. Kirkland, Miriam Little, Mabel Locke, Donald C. 
Lowrie, James F. McDivitt, Don A. Marshall, Darwin L. Mayfield, Joseph 
Newton, Howard E. Packenham, Clayton M. Page, Virgil S. Pratt, Joan 
Rapaich, Francis Seaman, Theodore A. Sherman, Richard J. Smith, William 
H. Tenney, Helen J. Terry, Cornelis Visser, Scott A. Walker, Edward White- 
head, Joe W. Wray, Wayne F. Young; Iliff School of Theology, Howard M. 
Ham; Illinois Institute of Technology, Harry E. Gunning; Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Florence L. Adolph; Southern Illinois University, 
John C. Kelley; University of Illinois, Ruth C. Fosnaugh, Ann E. Jewett; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Raymond C. Ingraham, Kenneth M. Madi- 
son; Indiana University, Lloyd R. Ahlf, Walter F. Brown, Troy J. Cauley, 
Janis D. Cooley, Maxine Dunfee, William Hered, Hanne J. Hicks, Romola L. 
Hicks, Christian W. Jung, Philip Peak, Helenka Sagl, Virgil E. Schooler, 
Maurice E. Stapley, Leo Steppat, Jacob Sudermann, Robert Towns 

Jersey City Junior College, George M. Maxwell; Johns Hopkins University, 
Richard T. Cox, Philip W. Davies, James E. Deese, Ward Edwards, W. R. 
Garner, Homer Halvorson, Edward H. Harris, George E. Owen, Henry T. 
Rowell, V. Peter Sokoloff, J. Trueman Thompson, George F. Wislicenus, Abel 
Wolman, Hsuan Yeh. 

University of Kansas, Rupert Murrill; University of Kansas City, Donald 
J. Berthrong; Kentucky State College, Arnold W. Wright; Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Keith Brooks, Jonathan T. Dorris, Alvin G. McGlasson; 
University of Kentucky, Lysle W. Croft, Lynn Jacobsen. 

Los Angeles State College, Sib O. Hansen, Bernard L. Hoyt, Tully E. War- 
ren; Southeastern Louisiana College, Margaret W. Alford, Norman Atten- 
hofer, Ruth C. Carter, Elizabeth Gallaher, Donald S. Harper, Paul Lawrence, 
Maud E. Palmer, Catherine E. Planche, Ronald D. Stetzel; Loyola University 
(Illinois), Frank W. Pellettiere, Charles C. Slater, Anthony B. Tabor. 
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Manhattan College, Thomas R. Milligan; University of Manitoba, Roland 
Wise; University of Maryland, Jack C. Barnes, Marion C. George, Jr., Benja- 
min Lucas, Melvin H. Miller, Hester B. Provensen; Maryville College (Ten- 
nessee), Arda S. Walker; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Lowell), 
Cyrus D. Thompson; University of Massachusetts, Joseph F. Hill, Jr.; 
Miami University, David W. Bergstrom, Joseph E. Black, Edgar M. Branch, 
Elizabeth A. Freel, David T. Lewis, Duane T. Maunder, Harold E. Mohr, 
Edwin E. Morgan, Everett F. Nelson, Alan C. Rankin, Max B. Rosselot, 
Charles T. Smith, R. Fred Woodruff, Glen G. Yankee; Central Michigan 
College of Education, Herbert L. Curry; Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Alfred H. Nadelman; Michigan State College, Paul H. Barrett, Mary A. 
Burmester, Hans Nathan, Edward V. Perkins; University of Michigan, John 
Atkinson, Herbert C. Barrows, Jr., Henry Bretton, Roger Brown, Bernard J. 
Choseed, Taylor Culbert, Horace W. Dewey, Allen Dittmann, Russell H. 
Fifield, Frank Grace, Ronald S. Johnson, Robert J. Lowry, Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, Daniel S. McHargue, Daniel Miller, John Muehl, George A. Peek, Jr., 
Eric W. Stockton, Warren H. Wagner, Jr., Lewis E. Wehmeyer; Mills College, 
Howard L. Cogswell; Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona) G. Ione 
Bryant; University of Minnesota, Watson Fulks, Helen C. Hanson, Wesley 
N. Herr; University of Minnesota (Duluth), Edwin B. Wenzel; Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Eric L. Thurston; Mississippi State College, Celia 
P. Campbell, Mary E. Evans, Lyle E. Nelson, Margarete Peebles; 
Mississippi State College for Women, Elizabeth J. Dice, S. Frances 
Whitener; Central Missouri State College, Ammon D. Roberson; Southwest 
Missouri State College, Jack W. Gaston; University of Missouri, John C. 
Murdock; Monmouth Junior College, Wesley Camp, Anna R. R. Jennings; 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Arthur E. Soulsby; Western Montana 
College of Education, Gladys A. Forester, Virginia O’Reilly, Elizabeth Satter, 
Madge Wilson; Montana State University, Frederick R. Fosmire; Monterey 
Peninsula College, Franklin A. Young; Montreal University, Ludwik Rab- 
cewicz-Zubkowski; Morehead State College, Marjorie J. Palmquist; Mount 
Holyoke College, Marian Hayes; Murray State College, Bob L. Mowery. 
University of Nebraska, Gene B. Hardy; New Haven State Teachers 
College, Bertram Sarason; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
Ruth E. Kane; New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Helen M. 
Carpenter; New Mexico Highlands University, Karli H. Moltmann; Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Robert G. Conway; New York State Teachers College 
(Cortland), Robert F. Powell; New York State Teachers College (Fredonia), 
Helen Gunderson; New York State Teachers College (Oneonta), Elizabeth 
M. Coulter, Roy A. Edelfelt, Laurence B. Goodrich, Norma R. Law, Mary 
Nankivel, Agnes Nelson, Gertrude W. Rounds, Robert W. Rounds; New York 
State Teachers College (Oswego), Roy A. Brown; New York University, 
Amanda Caldwell, Abraham Glicksberg, Emilio L. Guerra, Frank G. Jennings; 
Newark College of Engineering, Nelson C. Keables, John T. Shawcross; 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, James P. Goss, Jr.; 
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North Carolina State College, Emmett B. Morrow; University of North Caro- 
lina, George J. Kachergis; North Dakota Agricultural College, Sidney S. 
Chernick; University of North Dakota, Glen L. Hoffman, Melvin E. Koons; 
Northwestern University, Clair O. Musser, Orville W. Roberts, George 
Springer; Norwich University, Carl L. Anderson, Holden B. Bickford, Philip 
B. Clarkson, John D. Cushing, William L. Edgerton, Walter D. Emerson, 
Douglas P. Fay, Victor H. Johnson, Richard M. McNeer, Joseph E. Madden, 
Hubert W. Mara, Sidney G. Morse, Edward A. Race, Richard W. Reed, 
Edward A. Sheldon. 

Ohio State University, Erwin J. Lotsof, William B. McBride, C. F. McNeil, 
Paul H. Mussen, Philburn Ratoosh; Ohio University, Frederick D. Kershner, 
Jr., Idus Murphree; Oklahoma Baptist University, Edward Hurt, Jr., Ernes- 
tine Leverett, Katherine Rader; Oklahoma City University, Richard J. A. 
Struck; University of Oklahoma, Walter J. Ewbank, Lewis M. Killian; 
Orange County Community College, Warren B. Searles; Southern Oregon 
College of Education, Oscar C. Bjorlie, Bill A. Sampson; Oregon State College, 
Rhoda Manning, David B. Nicodemus; Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, General Extension Service (Vanport Center), Dorthy-Jane M. 
Sceats, Warren W. Wilcox; University of Oregon, Thomas O. Ballinger, Will 
Drum, Dirk Jellema, Donald F. Swinehart; University of Oregon (Medical 
School), Anthony A. Pearson. 

Pace College, Robert S. Berlin, William G. P. Donaghy, Benjamin T. Ford, 
Alfreda J. Geiger, Richard M. Matthews, Jesse S. Raphael, Gilbert M. Ruben- 
stein, Thomas E. Sayles, John C. Sherry, William X. Taylor, Jr., Jack E. 
Venema; Parsons College, John F. Harvey; Pennsylvania State College, 
Howard A. Cutler, Leslie P. Greenhill, Eugene A. Myers, Richard C. Nicholas, 
Guy E. Rindone, Edwin S. Roscoe; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Indiana), Robert W. Burggraf; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Ship- 
pensburg), Myra C. Esh; University of Pennsylvania, Raymond J. Bradley, 
Marshall Dill, Jr., Charles F. Heye, Harold A. Lockwood, Jr., William L. 
Smyser; Philander Smith College, Milton A. Lawson; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Joseph B. Cramer, Maria Fuld, John V. Gorton, Keith E. MacEachron, 
Margaret B. McFarland, Betty J. McWilliams, Anne G. Nadle, Benjamin 
Spock, Samuel M. Wishik; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Carrie B. Coss, Kathryn Jordan, Ruth Outlaw, Carolyn Y. Prunty; Princeton 
University, E. Laurence Chalmers, Jr., Edward A. McCormick; Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico, Emilio A. Nazario; University of Puerto Rico, 
Conrado F. Asenjo; Purdue University, Nancy Brock, Lewis Freed, Margaret 
M. Thompson, Marilyn Vanderwarf. 

Reed College, Vera K. Krivoshein; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Kent 
D. Lawson; Rice Institute, Niels C. Nielsen, Jr.; University of Rochester, 
Samuel M. Caplin, Lewis D. Conta, William B. Muchmore. 

Sacramento State College, Ira R. Woodworth; St. Bonaventure University, 
John Kohlhepp; St. Louis University, Henry K. Junckerstorff; St. Olaf 
College, Howard Hong, Alf Houkom, Loring D. Knecht, Howard T. Lutz, 
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Etta A. Scott; San Francisco State College, Andreina Becker-Colonna, Albert 

R. Lepore; Seton Hall University, A. Brent Spooner; Seton Hill College, 
Irvin M. Sandson; Shepherd College, John B. Swecker; Simmons College, 
J. Harold Hadley; University of the South, Kenneth E. Cromer, Robert A. 
Degen; University of Southern California, Carl Q. Christol, Ellery C. Stowell, 
Jr.; Southwestern University, L. H. Merzbach; Stanford University, Robert 
N. Bush, Lester M. Field, Marian Williams; Stetson University, Esther M. 
Hick; Syracuse University, Vladimir Korolenko, Balys Paliokas, Felix 
Witzinger. 

Taylor University, Hildreth M. Cross; Temple University, Nathan J. 
Levine, Rudolf Staffel, Malvin D. Stern, Samuel D. Wehr, Marie A. Wurster; 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Hilliard H. Bowen, 
Clinton D. Crooks; East Tennessee State College, Catharine P. Baker, 
Robert G. Crawford, Loyd T. Roberts; Middle Tennessee State College, Guy 
A. Battle, Wilmoth B. Bowdoin, Clifford M. Byrne, Charles E. Howard, J. 
Gerald Parchment, Neil H. Wright; University of Tennessee, Frederick H. 
Meyers, Charles E. Noyes; Texas Southern University, George Brooks, 
Carolyn M. Dion, Jesse E. Gloster, John M. Guthrie, Eureal G. Jackson, 
Robert J. Terry, Oliver W. Tyler, Edwina C. Williams; North Texas State 
College, Lee W. Miller; University of Texas, John R. Kirk; Tufts College, 
Attilio Canzanelli, David Feller, Florence E. Gray, Zareh Hadidian, Robert L. 
Harrington, Alvin H. Howell, David Rapport, Aldo P. Truant; Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, Richard L. Barber, Joseph Donaldson, Jr., William A. 
Pierce, Jr. 

United States Naval Academy, Royal S. Pease; Upper Iowa University, 
Wilson C. Gill; Utah State Agricultural College, Lois Downs; University of 
Utah, Harold R. Bradford. 

Vanderbilt University, D. F. Fleming, Raymond E. Lindgren, William H. 
Nicholls, Samuel Sandmel; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Edgar V. Russell, 
Jr. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, George A. Giesemann, Richard H. 
Heep; Wake Forest College, Edwin G. Wilson; Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity of Topeka, Helen T. Fisher; Washington University, David B. Carpenter, 
Donald F. Chamberlain, Samuel Davis, William E. Gordon, Philip S. Jastram, 
Martin D. Kamen, Merle Kling, Walter Leighton, Jr., Theodore McNelly, 
Winifred K. Magdsick, Donald Meltzer, Mina D. Morris, Philip Newmark, 
David W. Salmon, Franklin B. Shull, Peggy L. Wood; University of Washing- 
ton, H. Stanley Bennett, John M. Maki, Arnold Stein; Wesleyan University, 
Hayden Scott; Westbrook Junior College, Arthur L. Freundlich; West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania), Hugh Rawls; Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts), Elizabeth L. White; Wilberforce University, John P. White; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Maurice Leon; Wittenberg College, E. James Brownson, 
Fritz K. Holcker; College of Wooster, Harold B. Smith. 

Yale University, Arthur W. Hoffman, Edward B. Irving, Jr., George DeF. 
Lord; Yeshiva University, Abraham B. Hurwitz, Emanuel Maier, David 
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Mirsky, Emanuel Rackman, Morris Silverman, Arthur D. Tauber, Meyer 
Terkel, Hyman S. Wettstein. 


Junior 


Columbia University, Douglas Gold; Cornell University, Edwin Black, 
Abraham Blum, Jarka M. Burian, George T. Fitzelle, Kalman Goldberg, 
Marvin E. Goldstein, Harry P. Kerr, John R. Moore, James W. Pence, Jr., 
William F. Railing, Tom de Vries; University of Hawaii, Max Templeman; 
University of Kentucky, George J. Ruschell; University of Massachusetts, 
Paul E. Woodard; New York University, E. Frederic Knauth; University of 
Pittsburgh, Ching Chun Li; Washington University, James D. Koerner, John 
E. Sunder; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Henry W. Adrian 
(Graduate work, New York University), Bayside, Long Island, New York; 
Louis D. Corson (Graduate work, Stanford University), Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Francis X. Day (Graduate work, Boston University), West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; William H. Desmonde (Ph.D., Columbia University), Yon- 
kers, New York; Edwin F. Fleche (M.A., University of Michigan), Andover, 
Massachusetts; Joseph Frank (Graduate work, Columbia University), Ocean- 
port, New Jersey; Samuel Greenwald (Graduate work, Boston University), 
Boston, Massachusetts; Donald A. Kearns (Graduate work, Boston Univer- 
sity), Middleton, Massachusetts; Arwid O. Kumin-Kumins (Graduate work, 
University of Bonn), Putnam, Connecticut; Joseph Margolis (Graduate work, 
Columbia University), Brooklyn, New York; W. Robert Marisa (Ph.D. 
Sorbonne), Safford, Arizona; Kathleen M. Murphy (Graduate work, Catholic 
University of America), Lawrence, Massachusetts; Ralph P. Parrotta (M.A., 
Boston College), Lawrence, Massachusetts; Raymond Polin (Graduate work, 
New York University), Mt. Vernon, New York; Vincent J. Ribaudo (Graduate 
work, Boston University), Andover, Massachusetts; C. Harold Ripper (Ph.D., 
State University of Iowa), Bethany, Oklahoma; David E. Sarfaty (M.A., 
Columbia University), Jackson Heights, New York; Russell G. Schofield 
(Ph.D., Harvard University), Magnolia, Massachusetts; Francis T. Williams 
(Ph.D., Fordham University), Lemont, Illinois. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion to membership in the Association of 1659 Active and 37 
Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, James R. Groves; Adelphi College, Sheldon M. Atlas, 
Richard F. Clemo, Joseph I. Foster, Rosalind Gordon, John J. Nelson, Jr.; 
Air University, William F. Freeman; University of Akron, Neal Balanoff, 
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Russell J. Beichly, Mo Chih Li, Fred S. Sefton, Thomas Summer, John H. 
Ziegler; Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, George H. Hobson; 
Alabama College, Martha Allen, Putnam Porter; Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Don F. Driggs, Paul Irvine, John W. Kennedy, Benjamin E. Mitchell, 
Herbert H. Mitchell, John C. Mullen, Ethel D. Tatum; Alabama State Teach- 
ers College (Florence), Bernarr Cresap, Dow H. Darden, Jr., William A. 
Philip; Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), Howard O. Prichard; 
Alabama State Teachers College (Montgomery), Robert C. Hatch; University 
of Alabama, Billy Dabbs, Edgar L. Gray, Leroy Langely, Douglass Olsen; 
Florence E. Petzel, Rosalynn Rice; University of Alaska, Arthur S. Buswell; 
Matti L. Clay; University of Alberta, Orest Starchuk; Albright College, 
Harry W. Mengel, Paul Rusby, Elmer L. Smith; Alfred University, Kevin P. 
Bunnell, Franklin C. Daiber, C. Jay McWilliams, Winfield L. F. Randolph, 
Rogert G. Sutton; Allegheny College, Emily B. Higgins, Alton D. Kidd; 
American University, Gladys Jorgenson, Leo Shubert, Zoe Wythe; Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Walton S. Cole, Roger E. Thomas; Arizona 
State College (Flagstaff), Ida B. McGill; University of Arizona, Robert B. 
Chiasson; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, H. Kenton Moore, 
J. D. Moore; University of Arkansas, E. Ralph Dusek, Walter J. Richards; 
E. Philip Trapp; University of Arkansas (School of Medicine), Edmond F. 
Erwin; Army Language School, Bela H. Banathy, Waclaw Bevensee, Steve 
Boljanich, Claude D. Carlucci, Kwei-Sen Chen, Gerard P. Cleisz, Ino Col- 
menares, George Curti, Dragoslav R. Djordjevic, V. Andre Drignakovitch, 
Magda Fonay, Albert S. Gau, Mira Gavrilovich, Michael Giansiracusa, Con- 
stantine Grigorovich-Barsky, Tadeusz L. Haska, Kenneth D. Howe, Dusan A. 
Jankovic, Boris Jordan, Antoni S. Koper, Janusz T. Lacki, Charles Y. Lee, 
Richard C. Lewanski, Magoroh Maruyama, Mariano I. Montana, Elemer J. 
Nagy, G. Alexander Nowak, Julius S. Nyikos, Henry D. Paroutaud, Maciej 
Radziwill, Dragisha N. Ristic, Kamil T. Said, Jacob Y. Shammas, Franco 
Varese, Veronika Vetroff, I. Hilmi Voskay, Miodrag M. Voukovitch, Anna L. 
Warga, Raymond S. Yun, Edward T. Zoma; Art Institute of Chicago, Maurice 
Gnesin. 

Bard College, George H. Cleaver, Robert J. Koblitz, Howard P. Smith; 
Bates College, Douglas E. Leach; Baylor University, Mary E. Proudfit, 
Ralph L. W. Schmidt; Beloit College, Melville R. Spence, William M. Taylor; 
Bethel College, Arnold M. Wedel; Boston University, Mary A. Donnelly, 
David S. Scarrow, Lorraine Tolman; Bowdoin College, Dan E. Christie, Na- 
than Dane II; Bowling Green State University, John C. Wretschko; Bradley 
University, Carl F. Andry, Samuel G. Sadler; Brandeis University, Lewis A. 
Coser, Rudolf Kayser, Leonard W. Levy, Herbert H. Rowen; University of 
Bridgeport, William H. Protheroe; Brooklyn College, Alfred A. Beltran, 
Antoinette Ciolli, Hazel Frost, Paul Glass, Abraham S. Goodhartz, Alberta 
H. Henry, Jerome Himelhock, Homer Jacobson, Mordecai Kosover, Charles R. 
Lawrence, Ray Margaret Lawrence, Lucile S. Lee, James P. Meagher, Charles 
L. Ozer, William T. Perry, Charles Rothe, Gordon A. Rowell, Margaret K. 
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Rowell, Rose Z. Sellers, Anna R. Zollinger; Brown University, Jack Ruina; 
University of Buffalo, Harold C. Frantzen, Arthur Lenhoff; Butler University, 
William Pelz, James Woodress. 

California Institute of Technology, Carl G. Niemann, James A. Nobel, 
William H. Pickering, Alan R. Sweezy; University of California, Fernando 
Alegria, William A. Gross, Paul B. Stewart, Francis Violich; University of 
California (Davis), Arnold Brekke; University of California (Los Angeles), 
John W. Miles; Carthage College, Robert B. Clark, Loel D. Frederickson; 
Catawba College, Florence A. Wehr; Catholic University of America, C. War- 
ren Bogan, Paul J. Claffey, Celeste F. Fink, Herbert Manuccia, Robert P. 
Mohan, Marjorie Murphy, James P. O’Connor, Robert P. Odenwald, Dorothea 
F. Sullivan, Antonine S. Tibesar; Central College (Iowa), Walter D. DeKock; 
Central College (Missouri), Walter H. Brown, Mary L. Cameron, Arthur J. 
Cullen, Mabel E. Ellis, Merrill E. Gaddis, Floyd F. Helton, C. Eugene Hix, Jr., 
Eulalie Pape, Catherine S. Strickler, Harold C. Svanoe, Marie C. Vilhauer, 
Helen N. Wheeler; Chapman College, Guy M. Davis, Jr.; College of Charles- 
ton, Richard B. Simons; Chicago Teachers College, Ellsworth Faris, Jr., John 
Pfau; University of Chicago, Edwin S. Munger, Richard R. Willey; University 
of Cincinnati, George W. Kisker; The City College, Abraham S. Halkin, Kurt 
E. Lowe, Aaron Noland, Stanley Page, Ming Lung Pei; The City College 
(Commerce Center), Huxley Madeheim; Clemson Agricultural College, Robert 
Z. Vause, Jr., David H. Witt; Coe College, Keith Broman, Charles F. Elias, 
George Fischer, R. H. Scherer; Colgate University, William N. Miller, Hunt- 
ington Terrell; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ivan Madsen, 
Roy C. Nelson; Western State College of Colorado, William E. Dorgan; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, James P. Dee, Howard Higman, Richard Jessor, Raymond 
R. Lanier, Jiri Nehnevajsa, Robert D. Thornton; Columbia University, David 
Austin, Herbert A. Deane, Hilda M. Grieder, Mirra Komarovsky, E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., Ernest J. Simmons; Concord College, Joseph Bachrach, Woodrow 
W. Creason; Connecticut College, Zosia Jacynowicz, W. Duane Lockard, Made- 
line R. Somers; Teachers College of Connecticut, R. Vincent Cash; University 
of Connecticut, Gene Barbaret, Jane S. Becker, Warren J. Bilkey, Elizabeth 
A. Bogert, Karl A. Bosworth, Ronald S. Brand, George K. Brinegar, John M. 
Brinnin, Robert G. Burnight, James R. Carson, Josephine A. Dolan, H. Lincoln 
Easterbrooks, Fred I. Elliott, Nicholas W. Fenney, Stephen S. Friedland, Ada 
Goldberg, Jacob K. Goldhaber, Mary L. Greenwood, Roy J. Guyer, Harold G. 
Halcrow, Allan H. Hammar, Urbane O. Hennen, D. Robert Ingalls, Paul J. 
Jannke, Walter Kaess, John W. Karnes, Jr., Egon F. Kenton, Harold Kidder, 
Allan V. King, Viola Kleindienst, Sidney Korando, Harriet J. Kupferer, Robert 
J. Leslie, Charles B. Lombardo, Robert W. Lougee, Elmer Luchterhand, Roy 
Luginbuhl, Alan L. McClelland, Edward H. Madden, Hans A. Maier, Emanuel 
Margolis, W. Howard Martin, Lloyd D. Matterson, Grover E. Maxwell, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., Aron L. Mirsky, Max E. Morgan, Lawrence L. Parrish, 
George S. Paul, Dorothy F. Roberts, Benjamin Roth, Francis A. Ryan, 
Francis E. Ryan, Peter B. Schroeder, Victor Scottron, Fritz Semmler, Edwin P. 
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Singsen, Roland Stahl, Richard M. Story, Jr., Robert L. Stutz, Ann Synne- 
stvedt, Francis M. Tappan, Richard K. Thoms, H. John Thorkelson, Peter R. 
Toscano, Owen S. Trask, John L. Traugott, Philip N. Treggor, George Van 
Bibber, Walter I. Wardwell, Walter R. Williams, Frank L. Woods, Henry 
Zatzkis; The Cooper Union, Benjamin J. Luberoff, Robert J. Spinna, Leon J. 
Taub, Matthew E. Zaret; Cornell University, Stuart M. Barnette, Esther C. 
Bratton, Dayton N. Dennett, Charles F. Hockett; Creighton University, 
Eugene W. Rice. 

Dartmouth College, Laurence I. Radway; Davidson College, George W. 
Crawford, Kenneth R. Moore, Charles E. Ratliff, Jr.; University of Dayton, 
Sylvester L. Eveslage; University of Delaware, Ernest S. Barratt; University 
of Denver, Caroline H. Elledge, Thomas M. Griffiths, Warner L. Lowe; De 
Paul University, Thomas W. Connolly, Paul L. Hughes, Donald G. Sherry; 
DePauw University, J. Clees McKray, Howard F. Sidman; Dominican College 
of San Rafael, Dorothy S. Blackmore, Freda Mimrane, Ann O'Hanlon, Cathe- 
rine D. Rau, Barbara Stafford; Drake University, Edward K. West; Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Charles W. Tyrrell; Duke University, Van L. Kenyon, Jr.; 
Duquesne University, Michael J. Faidel, Vartkes H. Simonian. 

Earlham College, Ansel M. Gooding; Emerson College, John W. Davis; 
Emory University, George F. Brasington, Jr., Jerry W. Combs, Jr., Roy W. 
Curry, Robert B. McKay, Walter A. Mickle, James Z. Rabun, Robert H. 
Rohrer. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Lawrence S. Greenberg, Albert J. Monack; 
Fairmont State College, Robert G. Layer; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Neville H. Clarke, Theodore B. Cooper; Florida State University, 
Howard H. Barnett, Marian W. Black, Charles M. Bowen, Jr., Marshall R. 
Colberg, Paul Edmonston, William T. Edwards, Richard E. Gross, Russell H. 
Johnsen, Dixie B. Jones, John E. Leffler, Mary C. Lester, Edmund D. Lewan- 
dowski, Nelson Marshall, George B. Martin-Vegue, James B. Morris, William 
M. Muth, Lyman C. Peck, Thomas B. Phinizy, Howard Smoyer, Harry M. 
Walborsky, Odelia M. Williams; University of Florida, Roger Q. Bault, Doug- 
las Duke, Charles L. Durrance, Jr., Martin E. Hamner, Ross Y. Koen, Karl 
Krastin, William F. Larsen, Lyle N. McAlister, John T. McCall, Hubert Mar- 
shall, John H. Moorman, Leonidas H. Roberts, Vincent J. Senn, W. Herbert 
Yoho; Fordham University (Manhattan Division), James J. Flynn; Fort Val- 
ley State College, Wilbur S. Clarke; Franklin and Marshall College, J. Wil- 
liam Frey, Hugh A. Gault; Fresno State College, Nathan W. Cohen, Edith 
Lindly, Richard J. Whiting; Furman University, Charles E. Blackwood, H. 
Jack Flanders, Jr., C. Eugene Looper, Albert N. Sanders. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, A. Stan Rescoe; George Pepperdine 
College, Frances J. Easley, Patricia C. Simmons; George Washington Univer- 
sity, Ingolf H. E. Otto; Georgetown University, Roland N. Harman, Charles 
K. Levy, Elizabeth Roboz, Guy C. Sheatz; Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Grant G. Genung; Georgia State College for Women, Joseph F. Specht; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Byron Callaway; Gettysburg College, Edgar L. Eddins, 
Charles H. Glatfelter, Charles A. Raith; Goucher College, John P. Hall; 
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Grove City College, Roger C. Dawes; Gustavus Adolphus College, Ove S. 
Olson. 

Hanover College, Paul B. Keach, J. Dan Webster; Harpur College, Harold 
T. Fagin; Harris Teachers College, A. Samuel Oliveri, Ruth E. Schofield, 
Mary York; Hartwick College, Louis Van Ess; Harvard University, Thomas 
J. Cicchino, Richard E. Pipes; University of Hawaii, Jacob Adler, Joseph E. 
Alicata, Dorothy B. Aspinwall, Marjorie B. Barkley, John H. Beaumont, 
Donald W. Bell, Henry A. Bess, Otto J. Beyers, Charles M. Bice, Earl M. 
Bilger, Kermit M. Bird, Neal M. Bowers, Barbara Branthoover, John P. 
Browne, Jr., Thetis M. Bucklin, Lily P. H. Chong, Paul Clark, Jr., Charles G. 
Coit, Paolo Comba, Carolyn Crawford, Frances E. Davis, John M. Digman, 
Arthur A. Dole, Norma, L. Edwards, Ralph Elliott, John B. Ferguson, Fay B. 
Fisher, Zera C. Foster, Lucetta Gearhart, James C. Gilbert, Y. Baron Goto, 
Ralph D. Gustafson, Richard A. Hamilton, Bartley M. Harloe, Gordon C. 
Haworth, Patrick J. Hogan, Y. Edward Hosaka, Clara A. Jenson, Douglas 
Johnston, Dorothy M. Kahananui, Haruyuki Kamemoto, Lawrence W. Lar- 
son, Curtis A. Manchester, Jr., Orda M. Mawhor, Carey D. Miller, Wallace 
C. Mitchell, Mary J. Muffly, Harry H. Murakishi, Irwin M. Newell, Thomas 
Nickerson, Helen E. Northen, Edwin C. Pendleton, Kathleen W. Pierson, 
Burnice E. Prater, Edward L. Rada, Norman K. Roberts, Hester A. Robinson, 
Nao Sekiguchi, Eloise M. Sifford, Robert E. Strohman, Toshiko I. Sueoka, 
Cheuk-Woon Taam, Makoto Takahashi, George N. Wago, John A. White, 
Helene H. Wong, Sarah L. Yang, Oscar Zoebisch; Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Joseph N. Abraham, Robert J. Edwards, Joseph A. Patterson, Paul 
Swartz; Hofstra College, John D. Allison, Robert W. Ayers, Matthew N. 
Chappell, Claire Corbin, Harold Lazarus, Malcolm Preston, Humbert S. Revel, 
John F. X. Ryan, Dorothy M. Schnyder, Evelyn U. Shirk, Eugene Soong; 
Hood College, Gale P. Miner; University of Houston, Raymond W. Baldwin, 
Otis M. Walter, Jr.; Howard University, Wallace W. Culver, Roy C. Darling- 
ton, Ellen S. Groff. 

University of Idaho, Clifford Dobler, Dean B. Doner, S. Keith Forney, 
Alfred E. Halteman, Howard G. Jensen, Earl J. Larrison, Norman R. Logan, 
Thomas R. Walenta, George E. Witter; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Leander W. Matsch, Ralph E. Peck, Enrico G. Volterra, L. R. Wilcox; Eastern 
Illinois State College, Mary K. Babcock, Gifford C. Loomer; Western Illinois 
State College, Warren O. Covert; Southern Illinois University, Ruth F. 
Adams, Gilbert Fischer, Donald R. Grubb, Robert A. Harper, Scott Hinners, 
C. William Horrell, Morton R. Kenner, Dan O. McClary, Leslie F. Malpass, 
Vernon G. Morrison, Mary Preble, William J. Shackelford, Loren W. Slentz; 
University of Illinois, William J. Bouwsma, Beulah N. Olinger, Ann Potter, 
Ida F. Robertson, Ruth H. Rockwood, Robert B. Slocum; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bunyan H. Andrew, Mario Mancinelli; Indiana Central College, 
George W. Shirley; Indiana State Teachers College, Cloyd Anthony, Lucia 
K. Bolt, James R. Boyle, Robert Drummond, Elizabeth J. Foster, Margaret 
M. Gillum, Charles W. Hardaway, Noah C. Heller, Rutherford B. Porter, 
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Donald Scheick, Earl W. Shagley, Samuel W. Suttle, Richard E. Winn, Paul L. 
Wolf, Marian Wozencraft; Indiana University, Mary F. Anderson, Raymond 
C. Bard, Vaclav Benes, Patrick A. Brannigan, W. Donald Brumbaugh, John 
C. Buhner, Donald F. Carmony, Eugene C. Chenoweth, Bertram D. Cohen, 
Jack J. Detzler, Ruth Dunagin, William F. Eick, Bernhard Heiden, Arthur R. 
Hogue, W. Roy Houser, Don L. Kooken, Byron F. Laird, Merritt E. Lawlis, 
Robert A. Lindemann, Robert MacKenzie, Rolland O. Meiser, Edward Mill- 
man, Joseph C. Muhler, William M. Neil, Bernard M. Olsen, Sarah Phillips, 
Irving J. Saltzman, Louis Shere, Edward W. Shrigley, Henry H. Smith, William 
A. Summers, James D. Turner, Abraham A. I. Waisglass, Emilio Weiss, Serge 
A. Zenkovsky; Iowa State College, Alice Davis, Beatrice Donaldson, Julia 
M. Faltinson, Fannie A. Gannon, Edgar F. Graff, Willard F. Hollander, 
Donald R. Kaldor, Esther R. Rugland; Iowa State Teachers College, William 
P. Daley, Margaret Divelbess, Robert A. von Neumann, Paul R. Smith. 

James Millikin University, Elton E. Burgstahler, Wesley H. Snyder, Ruth 
B. Thomas; Jamestown Community College, Richard J. Barth, Peter C. Brase, 
Jr.; John Carroll University, Bernard R. Campbell; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, David H. Fax, Paul Harper, Paul A. Lembcke. 

Kansas State College, Leo Molinaro, Paul S. Schmidt; Kansas State Teach- 
ers College (Emporia), Loy Banks, Merritt W. Sanders, H. Dixon Smith, 
Green D. Wyrick; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Randolph N. 
Foster, Jr., Bryant H. Jackson, Eugenia Johnson, Miriam E. Marsh, Don Q. 
Milliken, Jack W. Morgan, Joseph P. Murphy, Dora B. Robertson, Robert J. 
Schott, Carnie H. Smith, Norland W. Strawn; University of Kansas, John G. 
Armstrong, Nachman Aronszajn, Donald A. Boege, Martin Jones, Doreen A. 
Kennedy, William Korbel, Jr., Joseph F. Meisels, Clinton L. Warne, Jane M. 
Zinninger; Kent State University, George J. Altmann, Joe W. Andrews, 
Martin R. Baron, J. Sam Biedler, Ben G. Burnett, Elizabeth N. Castle, Ruth 
N. Christman, Anita M. Crist, Harold M. Davidson, Rachel D. Davies, George 
W. Dike, William A. Fisher, Elaine Friedland, Steven Gittler, Leroy A. Good- 
rich, Esther L. Grant, Robert G. Hamilton, Marvin L. Johnson, Mabel Luedy, 
Ella Major, William T. Mason, Benjamin Mehlman, Victor Moore, Virginia 
M. Moore, Joseph F. Morbito, Tracy B. Nabers, John D. Popa, H. F. Raup, 
Nelle Richards, James Rinier, Neil Roberts, Myrtle L. Shepard, Dorothy 
Steenson, Robert E. Stockdale, Carol A. Walgenbach, Florence H. Wenger, 
Bernice J. Wicks; Eastern Kentucky State College, James E. Van Peursem; 
University of Kentucky, Harold P. Adams, Jacob H. Adler, Olive E. Barrett, 
Louis L. Boyarsky, Randall S. Caswell, Anne M. Clemmons, Alfred L. Crabb, 
Jr., Glenwood L. Creech, Morris S$. Davis, James W. Drenan, Herbert N. 
Drennon, R. Ray Estes, Lyman V. Ginger, Anne G. Green, Ellis F. Hartford, 
Camille Henderson, Carl E. Hendrickson, James W. Hughes, Karl O. Lange, 
Gordon F. Lewis, Anna B. Peck, Nancy Poe, George L. Roberts, Jr., Lolo 
Robinson, Margaret Roser, James F. Shane, Edwin E. Stein, Janis Sternbergs, 
John A. Stokley, William G. Survant, Robert M. Thaxton, Kenneth Wright; 
Kenyon College, Daniel T. Finkbeiner II, Eric S. Graham, William C. Stiles; 
Knox College, Nathaniel H. Evers, Joseph L. Norton. 
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Lafayette College, Robert A. Battis, Alexander C. Blair, Richard V. Ham- 
ory, Arthur Montgomery; LaGrange College, Joseph L. Kovar; Lake Forest 
College, Gareth Dunleavy, Cornelius Loew, W. Gordon Milne; Lamar State 
College of Technology, Crystal Canon; Lehigh University, Joseph A. Mauer, 
Robert B. Norris, Ralph N. Van Arnam; Lewis and Clark College, Donald 
G. Balmer, Walter J. Mead, Corinne Pouteau, Eugene B. Ross, Agnes Swan- 
son; Lincoln University (Missouri), Beulah W. Allen, Bernyce S. Edmonds, 
Christine H. Franklin; Lindenwood College, Breman Van Bibber; Long- 
wood College, C. L. S. Earley, Clarence R. Warrington, Jr.; Los Angeles 
State College, Lorentz I. Hansen, Leonard Mathy; Louisianna College, Lula 
Smith, John S. Wilson; Southeastern Louisianna College, Alton E. Wilder, 
Jr.; Louisianna Polytechnic Institute, Walter J. Harman; Louisianna State 
University, Mima Babington, Stanley Bashkin, Graham B. Bell, George W. 
Cooper, M. Ray Loree, Joseph M. Reynolds; Lowell Textile Institute, 
John R. Robertson; Loyola College, William D. Hoyt, Jr.; Loyola University 
(Illinois), Patrick J. Casey, Marguerite H. Cuddy, S. M. Frizol, Hylda A. 
Harp, Ernest I. Proulx, John M. Wozniak; Lycoming College, W. Arthur 
Faus, Helen Felix, Samuel J. Good, Walter S. McIver, James W. Sheaffer, 
John A. Streeter, Robert C. Vickers, Michael M. Wargo; Lynchburg College, 
Merton J. Strong, Jr. 

MacMurray College for Women, Henry E. Busche; Madison College, Ferne 
R. Hoover; Marietta College, Melvin W. Ecke; Marquette University, Ralph 
E. Brownlee, Donald A. Gallagher, Bela Kovrig, Erwin E. Nemmers, Robert 
E. Shupe, Lucas G. Staudacher; University of Maryland, Richard H. Byrne, 
Mary K. Carl, Herbert R. Gillis, R. Lee Hornbake, Martin W. Moser, Burton 
R. Pollack, Charles T. Stewart; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
David L. Lutin; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Lowell), Margaret 
R. Shannon, Mabel B. Wilson; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Wor- 
cester), Joseph W. Riordan; University of Massachusetts, William F. Field, 
William I. Matthews; Memphis State College, John A. Davis, Sam H. Johnson, 
Paul H. Sisco, Daniel C. Sossomon; Mercer University, G. McLeod Bryan, 
Riley B. Plymale; Miami University, Halbert C. Christofferson, Ann M. Fisher, 
Paul J. Garfield, Margaret O’Connor, Harry S. Pollard, Elizabeth Potteiger, 
David M. Scotford, John L. Thompson, Orval L. Ulry; Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Peter A. Carter, Joseph H. Dugas, Victor Hurst, Paul D. Run- 
ning, William T. Sargent; Western Michigan College of Education, Samuel I. 
Clark, Hermann E. Rothfuss; Michigan State College, Charles D. Cuttler, David 
W.D. Dickson, Albert Eglash, Esther Everett, Herbert Garfinkel, Ann M. Heiss, 
Egon A. Hiedemann, Robert A. Jackson, Ingram Olkin, Virgil Scott, Ralph H. 
Smuckler, William E. Sweetland; University of Michigan, N. Marbury 
Efimenco, John R. P. French, Jr., Charles A. Metzner; Mills College, Reynold 
M. Wik; Millsaps College, Frances Decell, Franklin W. James, Joseph B. 
Price; Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato), Gerhart R. Schwartz, 
Marion J. Taylor; Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead), Olaf 
Anfinson; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Evans L. Anderson; 
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ton, Clarke A. Chambers, Frank E. DiGangi, Rudolf Engel, Paul Frazier, 
Paul S. Hagen, Lawrence A. Harris, Starke R. Hathaway, John Hospers, 
Duane A. Jackman, Gertrud Joachim, John A. Johnson, William A. Kavan- 
augh, James W. McConkie, James F. Marvin, Elizabeth Nissen, Alvar B. 
Sandquist, Douglas C. Stenerson, John E. Turner, Hugh L. Turrittin, Edmund 
G. Williamson; University of Minnesota (Duluth), Vilera Gedstad, Ellis N. 
Livingston, Marcella H. Nerbovig; Mississippi Southern College, Adrian F. 
Leon-Marquez; Mississippi State College, Robert A. Brent, James H. McLen- 
don, Henry C. Thomas; Mississippi State College for Women, Margaret E. 
Allan, Mabel M. Baldwin, Ocie Higgins; University of Mississippi, Vera 
Barnett, Austin A. Dodge, R. Selby Downer, Sanford W. Higginbotham, 
Harriet Jackson, Reginald H. Neal, Harry E. Peery, Doris Raymond, William 
E. Strickland, James W. Webb, James A. Womack; Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Vittali G. Gabriel; Central Missouri State College, Claude 
H. Brown, L. Avery Fleming, Carl G. Haldiman, Oscar Hawksley, Reid Hemp- 
hill, Chester R. Holland, Mary E. Karraker, William J. Karraker, Ione Mc- 
Donald, Tate C. Page; Southeast Missouri State College, Roger M. Antoine, 
Paul L. Rawson; Southwest Missouri State College, Wilfred H. Adler, Leslie 
I. Coger, Jesse H. Collins, Margaret S. Crighton, Ilah Dixon, Lene Elkins, 
Horatio M. Farrar, Myrle F. Johnson, Harold King, W. G. McWhorter, 
Margaret Owchar, Richard J. Payne, Ruth Pennell, John D. Schatz, Lucy M. 
Smith, Robert Vanatta; University of Missouri, Harvey E. Donley, Francis 
J. Flood, Robert F. Karsch, Robert L. McNamara, Paul W. Mathews, Thomas 
A. Perry, Robert E. Stewart, Irvin G. Wyllie; Missouri Valley College, W. 
Hobart Hill, Donald P. Ogdon; Northern Montana College, Frederick P. 
Kroeger; Western Montana College of Education, George Cronkhite, Ruth E. 
Dillavou; Montana State College, Schubert R. Dyche; Montana State Uni- 
versity, Thomas Payne, Thora Sorenson; Moravian College, Stuart H. 
McIntyre, Paul E. Mueller, G. Alden Sears; Moravian College for Women, 
Jane A. Craumer, Mark Davis, Mildred J. Davis, Margaret Gump, Elizabeth 
Hansbury, Alice Hotchkiss, Nancy Mohn, Jean Moore, Mary D. de Piza, 
Margaret B. Rudd, Norman O. Tiffany, Kelvin Van Nuys, Trude Waehner; 
Morehead State College, Clifford R. Rader; Morgan State College, Marion L. 
Gregory, Thelma V. Winder; Morningside College, Grace M. Buchwalter, 
John S. Watt; Mount Holyoke College, Lawrence Abbott; Mount Mercy 
College, Margaret Mary F. Betts; Mount Union College, John W. Coutts, 
Ray W. Diehl, Sr., Gail R. Norris, Neil H. Schrader; Muhlenberg College, 
Charles E. Mortimer, Ralph C. Wood. 

National College of Education, Doreen A. Hanck; Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Peru), Margaret S. Dixon; University of Nebraska, Oets K. Bouw- 
sma, Robert L. Chasson, Willard B. Cowles, Ralph E. Garner, Ralph H. Hopp, 
Robert E. Knoll, Floyd R. Meyer, Robert J. Morgan, Harold F. Smith, Edward 
J. Zimmerman; University of Nevada, Leigh T. Gibby, Harold Richardson; 
University of New Hampshire, Helen D. Abbott, Charlotte K. Anderson. 


University of Minnesota, James C. Barnes, Kathleen Black, Dwight L. Bur- 
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John B. Armstrong, Thelma Brackett, Reginald Call, Ralph H. Cryesky, 
Mary J. Donald, Lillian Duncan, Edward H. Stolworthy; New Mexico High- 
lands University, George W. Allen, Clarence Loomis, J. Taylor Mitchell, 
Lillian Rogers, Lucille Sampson, Fred Scott, Harry Walker; New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute (Alfred), Anthony C. Cappadonia, E. 
John Gradoni; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Margaret 
Armstrong, Lura Bruce, Arthur Collins, Clara A. Hemmett, Albert C. Mossin, 
Donald Van Cleve; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Henry W. 
Ahrens, Grace A. Aspray, Edith F. Batchelder, Sarah Brinsmaid, Sylvia C. 
Dudley, James A. Fuller, Carol Kahler, Loraine M. Raps, Marilyn G. Stahlka, 
Ellen A. Thiel, Eleanore B. Westlund; New York State Teachers College 
(Fredonia), Ralph G. Beelke, Natalie Korbel, Daniel Roselle; New York 
State Teachers College (New Paltz), Marion H. Harding, Edith Holt, Ben- 
jamin Karp, Durlyn E. Wade; New York State Teachers College (Oneonta), 
Vera Sanford, Ellis H. Whitaker; New York University, Mary Beauchamp, 
Herbert B. Bruner, Harold L. Cook, George Fluharty, Maxine Greene, Samuel 
F. Johnson, Wilbur K. McKee, Mary Pettas, William J. Ronan; Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Herman A. Estrin; Niagara University, Erich Buchter- 
kirchen, Paul M. Byrne, John J. Ryan; Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Loreno M. Marrow, Howard T. Pearsall, Ralph L. Wooden; 
North Carolina State College, Lindsey O. Armstrong, Paul A. Bredenberg, 
Michael D. Caffey, Jr., James K. Coggin, Harold M. Corter, Cecil D. Elliott, 
Thomas I. Hines, J. Clyde Johnson, Ivan D. Jones, Richard A. King, J. Bryant 
Kirkland, Edgar W. McElwee, Dannie J. Moffie, Marshall L. Schmitt, William 
C. Westberg; University of North Carolina, George D. Penick; Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, William R. Mueller; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, John Burnham, Bayard P. Sleeper; University of North 
Dakota, Donald H. Poole; Northeastern University, George Khiralla; North- 
ern State Teachers College, Sinnia Billups, Julia B. Finley, Harvey D. Harring- 
ton, Jr., Gladys L. McMillan; North Park College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Russell W. Colgin; Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
A. Carl M. Ahlen; Northwestern University, Charles L. Allen, William M. 
Boothby, Frederick G. Bordwell, Richard Brace, Robert W. Browning, William 
M. Canning, Waller Carson, Jr., Helen M. Clark, Richard M. Clewett, John 
W. Cotton, William M. Crockett, Edward C. Dapples, Richard J. Doney, 
Eugene F. Dressler, William A. Earle, William F. Egloff, Robert R. Fosket, 
Walter E. Glaettli, C. R. Goedsche, Frank F. Henry, M. Hetenyi, William T. 
Hoffman, Charlotte Huck, Lucille A. Hunt, G. Haydn Huntley, William E. 
Jenner, Roger R. Jenness, Harriette Kisch, Allen E. Kubach, Isabel B. Lewis, 
Pauline M. Lindsey, Saul Malkiel, T. Leroy Martin, James N. Murray, John 
H. Myers, Ewald V. Nolte, Richard C. Overton, Donald R. Petterson, Kenyon 
E. Poole, Dudley Powers, C. Orvis Rupe, Ray S. Snider, William S. Stipe, 
Kurt R. Stoehr, Maurice Sussman, Joseph Turner, Edward T. P. Watson, 
Claudia Webster, Harold F. Williamson, Roland Young, Warren H. Yudkin, 
Daniel Zelinsky; Norwich University, Myles McConnon, Clinton A. Renfrew; 
University of Notre Dame, James P. Danehy, Thomas J. Lane. 
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Oberlin College, Ralph E. Bibler, Lysle K. Butler, Ellsworth C. Carlson, 
Robert L. A. Clark, Lawrence E. Cole, Bradford Cook, Helen E. Domonkos, 
Harold W. Fildey, Nathan Gottschalk, George A. Heise, Richard R. Holmes, 
Reber Johnson, William E. Kennick, Maurice P. Kessler, Dan Kinsey, Lucy 
Lewis, Josephine B. Lytle, John M. Major, Thurston E. Manning, Edward H. 
Mattos, David Moyer, Richard R. Myers, Kenneth D. Roose, Betty M. Wag- 
ner, Homer E. Weaver, Charles B. Woodbury, J. Milton Yinger; Occidental 
College, Frank L. Lambert, A. Arias Larreta, Frederick C. Neff; Ohio State 
University, Leonard J. Alexander, Manuel Barkan, Charles H. Hendricks, 
Geoffrey Keller, Richard L. Meiling, Isabel Miller, Rolland E. Stevens, Jacob 
Verduin, Jack Widrich; Ohio University, H. Otto Dahlke, Willard H. Elsbree; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Margaret H. Brush, Richard R. Gay, James W. 
Morris, Harriet Stewart, Robert M. Webb; Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Olan H. Hamilton; Oklahoma City University, Harry A. 
Hanson, Howard J. Holt, K. C. Mui, Acton Porter, George H. Ryden; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Paul A. Brinker, Thomas V. Gates, Donnell M. Owings, 
Laurel L. Schendel, Raymond R. White; University of Omaha, Charles M. 
Bull, Edwin L. Clark, Robert E. Whaley; Oregon College of Education, R. B. 
Denis Baron, Evelyn M. Custer, Marguerite R. Griffith, George J. Harding, 
Pearl B. Heath, John W. Horns, John M. Howard, Donald G. Humphrey, 
Florence W. Hutchinson, Denise Murray, Gertrude G. Patterson, Anton 
Postl, Henry C. Ruark, Jr., Stanley V. Ruckman; Oregon State College, 
Robert F. Cain, Myron G. Cropsey, Elwood W. Dull, Edwin D. Duryea, Jr., 
Harry Freund, Ralph G. Ringgenberg, Austin F. Walter; Oregon State System 
of Higher Education—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, Dorothy 
Clifford, Margaret Greenslade, Hildegard Weiss; University of Oregon, Emory 
L. Bruns, Michael J. Flach, George Gorin, Gene M. Harlow, Chia Lin Hsieh, 
John H. McKay, Bernice Madison, Nicholas N. Mihailov, Jr., Francis J. 
Reithel, John W. Soha, Lyle R. Trueblood. 

Pace College, Jeanette L. Bely, Joseph A. Hoehlein, Louis A. Klos, Bryce 
Thomas; Pacific University, Betty J. Owen, M. O. Skarsten; Pennsyivania 
State College, Mary Stella; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East 
Stroudsburg), Katharine E. Griffith; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Edinboro), Lawrence C. Vincent; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Indiana), Laura M. Remsberg, Ralph W. Reynolds, Albert J. Wahl; Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College (Shippensburg), Thelma E. Small; University 
of Pennsylvania, Harold L. Berridge, Philip J. Bourque, Hildegarde J. Farqu- 
har, Sherman Frankel, Holden Furber, Mortimer Garrison, Jr., Julius Halpern, 
Arleigh P. Hess, Jr., Laura Hooper, Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Charles Lee, William 
T. Lhamon, Margaret S. Lysle, Alfred K. Mann, Helen E. Martin, Arthur D, 
Maxwell, William F. Meredith, Melvin C. Molstad, Foster C. Nix, Albert 
Pepitone, Bodo L. O. Richter, Morris Rubinoff, Louis H. Schinfeld, Stanley 
Schor, Paul Schrecker, Malvena Taiz, William W. Wilkinson, Herman W.- 
Wright, Jr.; Philander Smith College, James D. Boyack, Louis Frank, Allen 
L. Murray, Reinhart S. Ross; University of Pittsburgh, Emmanuel M. Bar- 
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adon, Frank L. Beckel, Avery Bernhard, Kenneth M. Cook, James Coull, 
Thomas M. Donahue, Carrie Huffman, George E. Jones, Jr., Louis J. Lehr- 
man, Lucia Z. Lewis, Alan H. Segal, W. Irwin Short, Betty A. Stroup, Camp- 
bell C. Yates; University of Portland, Beulah Buffham, Robert R. Wiegman, 
John A. Wiesner; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Aaron 
C. Alexander, Willis L. Brown, Wellington Swindall; Princeton University, 
Donald H. Riddle; University of Puerto Rico, Rodney B. Harvey, Jose F. 
Maldonado; College of Puget Sound, Shirley M. Bowing, Frederick A. Mc- 
Millin, Warren L. Perry; Purdue University, Virgil L. Anderson, Robert W. 
Babcock, Walter H. Carnahan, Ruby F. Clark, Daniel DenUyl, George V. 
Falkenberg, M. L. Flaningam, Walter O. Forster, Victor E. Gibbens, Robert J. 
Graf, Jr., E. Glenn Griffin, Evamae Habig, W. Merle Hill, J. Raymond Hime- 
lick, Warren S. Hubbard, Paul E. Irick, Meyer Jerison, Rose E. Korsmo, Harry 
E. Kuntz, Clarence Lane, Warren J. Luzadder, William V. Owen, Thomas J. 
Phillips, Calvin R. Putnam, Gustave Rabson, Edwin Rakow, William Schwab, 
Thomas H. Smith, Thorn K. Snyder, Henry Teicher, John H. Urban. 

Queens College (New York), Nicholas Pastore, Karol Rathaus. 

Reed College, Charles C. Bagg, Richard H. Jones; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Walker S. Kupfer, Jr.; University of Rhode Island, Mary E. Haw- 
thorne; Ripon College, William F. Bottiglia, James F. Carens, Carl H. Doeh- 
ling, Ben Fusaro, Helen Gresham, John S. Hokanson, William A. Hollinger, 
Alexander C. Hooker, Jr., Thomas Kendris, John D. Lehman, Clifford H. 
Moore, Howard R. Murphy, Dietrich Roetter, Henry Schneider III, Lewis W. 
Stoerker, William E. Tyree, Charles A. White; University of Rochester, 
Harold C. Hodge, Robert Q. Pollard; Rockford College, Lucile Blackfan; 
Rollins College, Angelia P. Campbell, Sally Monsour; Roosevelt College, 
Elbert Flora, Edward A. Hartwig; Rutgers University, Stanley W. Ackley, 
Marthe M. Baratte, Marcus H. Bean, Charles P. Blackmore, John E. Brush, 
Fausto Esteves, Donald G. Gould, H. Douglass Gross, Arthur M. Stern, Abra- 
ham Yeselson; Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), Donald Kepner. 

Sacramento State College, Edward H. Howes, Harvey S. Moredock, J. 
Merritt Winans; St. Bonaventure University, Joseph T. Coleman, Leo E. 
Keenan, Jr.; St. John’s University (New York), Nicholas E. Westhof; St. 
Lawrence University, Elwood T. Baker, James F. Day, Walter W. Harvey, 
William L. Meinerding; St. Louis University, Clement Holland, Sidney A. 
Thayer; St. Mary’s College (Indiana), Carl A. Apone, Evelyn L. Feldman; 
St. Olaf College, Nora O. Solum; College of St. Teresa, Norbert J. Geier, 
Lillian M. McCarthy; College of St. Thomas, Henry Nachtsheim; St. Vincent 
College, J. James Miller; San Diego State College, Harry H. Broadbent, 
Claude F. Shouse, Harold Walba; San Francisco State College, Alice E. 
Siemons; University of San Francisco, Joseph L. Rood; San Jose State Col- 
lege, Jay A. Burger, James H. Clancy, Douglas W. Hardy, Andrew P. Lassen, 
George A. McCallum, Ruth H. McKenzie, Ruth Milford, Willard W. Soren- 
sen, Benjamin Steinzor; Seton Hall University, Kurt A. Dauwalter, Paul E. 
Lang, Austin S. Murphy; Shaw University, Wilmoth A. Carter, Harry Gil- 
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Smythe, Herschel L. Irons; Skidmore College, John I. Daniel, Joyce M. 
Griffin, Margie M. Hankinson, Norbert Isenberg, Virginia Waner; Smith Col- 
lege, Anne F. O'Neill; University of the South, R. Adrian Cherry, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, William R. Kelley; South Dakota State College, 
Gerald B. Spawn; University of South Dakota, Allis L. Rice; University of 
Southern California, Orville L. Bandy, Leon Henkin; Southern Methodist 
University, Glenn A. Doolittle, John A. Millin, Jr., Rebecca Parkin; Southern 
State College, Walter N. Breymann; Southwestern College, William M. 
Carroll, Jack H. Howe, Clarence J. Simpson; Southwestern State College, 
Otis M. King; Stanford University, Edith M. Dowley, Bert A. Gerow, David 
A. Henderson, Fred L. Humphrey, Edward Robinson, Lois M. Stolz, Hans 
E. Thalmann, George A. Thompson, Clarence L. Winder; State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College (South Carolina), Mirian E. Calhoun, Leo L. Kerford; 
Stephen F. Austin State College, George W. Hindman, William I. Layton; 
Stephens College, Leslie M. Bates; Stout Institute, Keith Rinehart, Gustave 
S. Wall; Susquehanna University, Clarence R. Houseberg; Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Sarah L. Lippincott, John I. Michaels, Jr., Erna F. Schneider; Sweet 
Briar College, H. Tyler Gemmell; Syracuse University, Robert L. Chamber- 
lain, Kenneth I. Dailey, Allen B. Dickerman, William Dolan, Dorothy L. 
Fields, Nathan Goldman, Robert P. Holston, Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, 
Irving F. Lukoff, Charlotte Tucker, Stanley J. Zyzniewski; Syracuse Univer- 
sity (Utica College), William C. Birdsall. 

Talladega College, Wolsey D. Gay, Cecelia C. Goss, Margaret L. Mont- 
gomery; Tarleton State College, Lola R. Thompson; Temple University, 
Sidney H. Abramson, Marie M. Grall; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Theodore A. Love, Augusta E. Meriwether; University of 
Tennessee, George F. Brady, Clyde W. Linville, Jr., Alfred L. Schmied; Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, George E. Hartman, Frank L. Thomas, 
James N. Weaver; Texas Southern University, H. Lincoln Heath; North 
Texas State College, Jess L. Gerding; Texas State College for Women, 
Philip LaRowe, George S. Wham, Jr., Veneta O. Young; University of Texas, 
Charles H. Dent, Ozro B. Wiswell; Texas Wesleyan College, James C. Streett, 
Jr.; Thiel College, Velma M. Wehner; University of Toledo, Hubert H. Fris- 
inger, Lamora R. Mueller, John T. Smith; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Gerald V. Carroll, Arthur H. Christ, August E. Sapega, Andrew H. Souerwine, 
John N. Williams; Tufts College, Joseph W. Wulfeck; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, John P. Dyer; University of Tulsa, Stephen J. Knezevich. 

Union College and University, Ethel Burack; U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, Frederick P. Pashkoff; Utah State Agricultural College, Stanley P. 
Andersen, M. Judd Harmon; Utah State Agricultural College (Cedar City), 
Cleo M. Petty; University of Utah, Ralph D. Baker, James E. Cole, Ellis T, 
Demars, Daniel J. Dykstra, Augustus F. Faust, Demetrius J. Georgacas, E. 
Lee Harrisberger, Obed C. Haycock, Anna S. Henriques, Walter J. Horton, 
Sanford H. Kadish, William R. Slager, Richard L. Sloane, Emil L. Smith, 
A. Grath Sorenson. 
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Vanderbilt University, Fordyce W. Mitchel, Josef Rysan; University of 
Vermont, John C. Huden; Villanova College, Hugh W. Johnson III, Frank J. 
Pitocchelli; Virginia Intermont College, W. Harrison Daniel, Donald C. Pearce; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), Daniel A. Cannaday; Vir- 
ginia State College, John J. Ballou, Lyman B. Brooks, Joella M. A. Hardeman, 
Selena B. Robinson; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Zoe 
W. C. Black, Anna S. Hoye, Pauline G. King. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Francis F. Wayland; Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Zina M. Evans, Bernard E. Michals, Patricia C. 
Miller; Eastern Washington College of Education, Chally Chalberg, Otto 
Huttenbach; Western Washington College of Education, Melvin A. Angell, 
Ralph E. Cullmann, Harvey M. Gelder, Helen L. Gillham, Vivian Johnson, 
Ruth Kelsey, John A. Porter, Wilbur Sheridan; Washington and Jefferson 
College, Lewis B. Frank, William B. Stein; State College of Washington, 
Glenn D. Abraham, Jr., Herbert V. Alward, Jr., Charles E. Blackburn, Doug- 
lass F. Gibb, Adolph Hecht, Donald G. Hileman, John B. Lord, Harry E. 
McAllister, Grant Venn; Washington University, Ernst L. Abrahamson, 
William N. Chambers, J. Wayne Conner, Robert R. Heitner, Robert E. Kaske, 
Charles A. Lee, Saul Levin, Bruce A. Morrisette, Frank G. Pickel, Alejandro 
Ramirez, Theodor Rosebury, Guy Scott, Melford E. Spiro, James B. Watson, 
Charles M. Winston, Arthur A. Woodward, Jr.; University of Washington, 
Marion R. Broer, Frances B. Huston, Cecilia MacDonald, William Maske, B. 
Seymour Rabinovitch, Catherine A. Root, J. Alice Sorensen; Wayne Univer- 
sity, John W. W. Epperson; Wesleyan University, Ralph H. Brown, Robert S. 
Cohen, Francis N. Dauster, Jr., William N. Kinnard, Jr.; West Virginia State 
College, Robert A. Anglin, Robert L. Bailey; West Virginia University, Albert 
F. Beres, William A. Bonsall, Robert N. Brown, Lillie L. Chapman, John D. 
Clarkson, Martin T. Cobin, Charles N. Cochran, Mullen O. Coover, Thomas R. 
D’Errico, William A. Dilgard, Stanley Farr, J. Paul Graham, Robert J. 
Green, George A. Hall, Archie O. Haugland, John W. Howard, Thomas S. 
Isaack, Walter H. Jarecke, Howard Jeffrey, Harold N. Kerr, Alma E. Kraus, 
Reginald F. Krause, Kenneth E. Lambert, Norman Nybroten, Philip C. 
Pfister, Harvey N. Rexroad, John G. Scherlacher, Grace Scott, Venton H. 
Scott, John J. S. Sebastian, Harold A. Smith, Patrick A. Tork, Fred E. Wright; 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, George L. Glauner; Western College for 
Women, Eleanore Vail; University of Western Ontario, Earle F. Ziegler; 
Western Reserve University, A. Elizabeth Beal, Clifford L. Bush, Jean Cum- 
mings, Alexander J. Darbes, Egbert W. Fischer, Edna M. Gordon, Helen E. 
Hallfors, Margaret E. Hartford, Constance Impallaria, George R. Jackson, 
Jr., Maurice Klain, Marjorie E. Kupersmith, Josleen Lockhart, J. Norman 
McDonough, Chester R. McNutt, Clarence F. Reimer, Samuel Sonenfield, 
Virginia L. Tannar, Esther Test, Doretta C. Thielker, Anna B. Tracy; Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), Nancy E. Ladd, Valentine Pinacoli; Whitman 
College, Richard H. Clem; Whitworth College, James L. Wolfhagen; Munic- 
ipal University of Wichita, O. Carroll Noel, Arthur C. Risser, Donald M. 
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Williams, Stephen Worth; College of William and Mary, Joanna Armstrong; 
College of William and Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), John T. 
Hilton, Frank B. Thornburg, Jr.; Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee), R. 
Dale Nance; Wisconsin State College (Whitewater), Richard J. Brown, Clara 
Tutt; University of Wisconsin, J. Keith Mann, Dimitri Pronin, Sara A. Rhue, 
Glenn K. Riddle, Lewis A. Wainwright, Louise A. Young; Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Howard M. Curry, John B. Ham, Clifford B. Juedes; College of Wooster, 
James Anderson, Robert H. Bonthius, G. Pauline Ihrig, Helen Kaslo, Dorothy 
Mateer, Eva M. Newman, Judson G. Rosebush, Mary R. Thayer, Robert 
Walcott, Jr.; University of Wyoming, Bernadette I. Costello, Amelia Leino. 

Xavier University, Frank A. Peters. 

Yale University, Selden D. Bacon; Yeshiva University, Seymour Lainoff, 
Mordecai Soltes. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Dubuque, Catharine C. Weaver; Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers College (Salem), Frank J. Hilferty; University of Michigan, James R. 
Christiansen; University of Pennsylvania, Richard K. Meeker; University of 
Texas, William T. Guy, Jr.; Wayne University, Leonard W. Moss. 


Junior 


Albright College, Catherine Woynarowski; Brandeis University, Arnona J. 
Marenof; Florida State University, Boris Gertz, Dell Lebo, Arthur Orgel, 
James M. Phillips, Jr., John Presley, Herbert C. Quay, James C. Smith, Jr.; 
George Washington University, Louis J. Frana, Howard J. Freas, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Alvin K. Chock, James R. L. Linn, Kenneth Wilson; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Julia Sullivan, Annette M. Taylor; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Dewey J. Moore; Kent State University, Deane G. S. Ritter; Michi- 
gan State College, Richard J. Dandeneau; University of Minnesota, Kenneth 
V. Olson; New York University, Joseph H. Miller; Northwestern University, 
Alexander Karanikas; Syracuse University, Harold Lieberman; Temple Uni- 
versity, Eleanore S. Isard; Washington University, Irving Gersten, Arthur 
N. Wilkins, Jules Zanger; University of Wisconsin, Norman H. Franke; Not 
in Accredited Institutional Connection, Alvin C. Beckett (Graduate work, New 
York University), Altantic Highland, New Jersey; Louis De Gennaro (M.S., 
Boston College), Jackson Heights, New York; Eugene L. Fisher (Graduate 
work, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn), New York, New York; Eli Gladstein 
(Graduate work, Columbia University), St. Albans, New York; J. Thomas 
Kelsey (Ph.D., Columbia University), Lincroft, New Jersey; Richard K. 
Meeker (Graduate work, University of Pennsylvania), Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts; Grace Seiler (Ph.D., University of Missouri), Benton, Illinois; 
Raymond H. Sullivan (Graduate work, Boston College), Lynn, Massachusetts; 
Henry B. Webb (M.A., St. Mary’s University of San Antonio), San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Business Administration and Accounting: One position open in each field, Mid- 
western university located in growing industrial area. M.B.A. sufficient for ac- 
counting position. Management man should have Ph.D. Teaching and 
business experience desirable. Teaching load, 12 hours. Staff additions to be 
made as of February 1, 1953. V 1309 


Business Statistics: Aasiatant professor or associate professor, Southwestern state 
university. Position to be filled for second semester 1952-53. Ph.D. degree pre- 
ferred but Master’s degree plus experience considered. Salary $4500-$5500 for 
11 months, depending upon training and experience. Half-time teaching, half- 
time statistician in Bureau of Business Research. V 1310 


German: Instructor or assistant professor in state university of the Middle West 
for the fall of 1953. Only Ph.D. with major in Germanics considered. Must 
have experience and special interest in methods and organization of instruction, 
since position requires supervision and coordination of language teaching. 
Salary and rank contingent upon qualifications and experience. V 1311 


Physiologist or Pharmacologist: Instructor, assistant professor, and research 
assistant. Expanding institution with good academic practice devoted to pro- 
ductive scholarship and progressive teaching. Active research program in 
electrolyte and fluid balance, diuretics and somatic-autonomic reflex patterns. 
List training, references and minimum salary. Applicants with biochemical 
background acceptable. V 1312 


Political Science: Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 
Political Science. Salary 1,228 pounds to 1,478 pounds (including 228 pounds 
cost of living allowance). Superannuation is similar to F.S.S.U., policies under 
F.S.S.U. being transferable. Conditions of appointment and application and 
further information may be obtained from Registrars of Australian and New 
Zealand Universities and University Colleges. Applications should reach ae 
Acting Registrar, University of Melbourne, Carlton, N.3, Victoria, by Decem- 

ber 1, 1952. 
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Teachers Available 


Administration, English: Man, 36, veteran, married, 3 children. Harvard Ph.D. 
10 years’ college teaching experience; 2'/: years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book in press, 
under contract for a second. A 4304 

Anthropology: Man, 33, married. 6 years’ teaching experience, American and 
African ethnology, comparative social structure, culture and personality. Ph.D. 
expected Fébruary, 1953. A 4305 

Art: Man, 36, married, 1 child. B.S.,M.F.A. 8 years’ experience, 5 as assistant 
professor in Eastern university, teaching metalsmithing, ceramics, design. 
Commercial experience in product design, packaging. Extension workshops 
conducted for university and public schools. Work exhibited in East, Mid- 
west. Excellent references. A 4306 


Audio-Visual (Instruction, Administration, Production): Married man, 37, 
13 years’ unusually broad experience. 6 years’ successful college teach- 

ing; 2 years as head of college audio-visual center; 3 years as assistant head; 
3'/2 years’ military service in film production, denice, utilization; high- 
school and adult teaching. Presently teaching part-time in two colleges and 
serving as audio-visual consultant; member of professional societies, writer, 
lecturer; strong references; wife has edited national magazines. Available 
within reasonable period. A 4307 


Biological Sciences: Man, 42, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Desire teaching, re- 
search, or departmental responsibility. 16 years’ teaching experience in bac- 
teriology, parasitology, mycology, public health, histology, or biology. Head 
of division of microbiology, but will accept a lower rank in a progressive depart- 
ment. Sigma Xi and professional societies; numerous publications. Excel- 
lent references. A 4308 


Biologist: Botany; Bacteriology (general and medical); strong zoology back- 
ground: Woman; Ph.D. Now doing post-doctoral study; Sigma Xi; listed in 
professional bibliographies. Academic and research experience; publications. 
Desire liberal arts college (coed. or woman’s college), or university teaching with 
some opportunity for teaching advanced courses. Available summer or fall, 
1953. A 4309 

Biologist, Zoologist: Man, 42, veteran. Ph.D. in zoology (vertebrates), Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1950. Currently taking work in ME tm at University 
of Chicago. Major interests: general zoology, vertebrate morphology, physi- 
ology, natural history. Administrative experience. Sigma Xi, Phi Sigma and 
professional societies. Publications. Field and biological station experience. 
Former ranger-naturalist with U.S. National Park Service. 8 years’ experience 
in college and university teaching. Available February or September, 1953. 


A 4310 


Botany: Man, 37. Ph.D., physiology, University of Chicago, 1946. 6 years’ 
university teaching. Broad training in biological science. Assistant professor. 
Available February or summer, 1953. A 4311 


Drama-Speech: Spacieiins in dramatic arts, literature, history of theatre, play- 
writing; speech, fundamentals, oral interpretation. 15 years’ director and 
teacher at one university, 4'/2 years with another. M.A., University of Michi- 
gan. Professional actress, stage, television. Director of civic and summer 
theatres. Experience staging many untried plays. Author of a prize-winning 
play. Can handle Available February, 1953. Widow, 
50, teen-age daughter. A 4312 


Economics and Business Administration: B.S., agricultural economics, M.A. and 
near Ph.D. (marketing). 17 years’ college and university teaching; extensive 
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business and commercial experience; 4 years as government economist or business 
analyst. Available immediately, preferably Pacific Northwest. A 4313 


Economics or Economics and Sociology (Consumer Economics, Comparative 
Economic Systems, Labor, Public Finance, Social Security, Money and Banking, 
International Economic Problems—W ar; also courses in Sociology with Mar- 
riage and the Family as a specialty): Ph. D., Illinois. 18 years’ college teaching 
experience, 7 years’ industrial experience, 1 year social work. Foremost interest 
is in teaching. Man, 49, married, 2 children. A 4314 


Education-Administration: Ph.D., young man, single. 7 years, large Midwestern 

i state university, teaching plus administration (assistant to dean, college of 
é liberal arts), as well as both elementary and high school experience. Desire 
-! position teaching education (guidance), or administrative only, or combination 
. of both. Wish to improve upon present salary ($6000 including summer ses- 
sion), minimum rank assistant professor. Available for summer session 1953 

and thereafter. A 4315 


Education (Schoolhouse Planning, Public School Administration and Supervision, 
A School Personnel, Measurements and Statistics): Man, 38, married, children. 
° Ph.D. in educational administration, registered buildin ‘engineer, and sometime 
- architecture and engineering professor. Elementary, high school, college, and 
i university training and experience. Listed in national biographical directories 
‘- and member of leading professional associations in education and engineering. 
Publications in educational administration. Invite correspondence regarding 


! ot summer or permanent position. A 4316 
_" English: Man, 39, family. Ph.D., leading university. 15 years’ college teaching. 
ig Publications. Special fields: history of the novel, contemporary American and 
gs British literature. Desire full or associate professorship. Available September, 
1953. A 4317 


English: Man, 29, single. A.B., Litt. M., University pf Pittsburgh. 3 years’ 
plus two summers’ college teaching. Major fields: American and English 
literature. College courses taught: Shakespeare, American Literature Survey, 
English Literature Survey, Introduction to Prose Fiction, and Composition. 
Greatly interested in Shakespeare as Living Theatre. Organized and taught 
special audio-visual Shakespeare course for educational majors. Broad cul- 

| tural background; theatre, music, fine arts, travel. Primary interest in effective 
teaching. Excellent references. A 4318 


English: Ph.D. (male, 37, married, no children) Old English philology. Two minor 
books, one major, articles. Considerable experience in curriculum reform, with 
publication. s: set up and directed communications skills program and 
integrated sophomore sequence in literature; set up and directed new graduate 

rogram. Teach OE, ME, ON, Chaucer, Shakespeare; modern American 
“nglish grammar and ‘structure; modern American literature; linguistic basis 
of literary criticism. A 4319 

English: Woman, 35. Ph.D., leading Eastern university. Experience: 8 years 
in two universities teaching freshman and sophomore courses, American litera- 
ture, the novel, Victorian literature. Major field: American literature. Ex- 
cellent references. A 4320 


English: Man, 36, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Columbia. 6 years’ experience. 
Major field, American literature. Victorian literature, survey, humanities. 
Publications. Veteran. Available now. A 4321 


English: Man, 30, married, 1 child. M.A. All Ph.D. work save dissertation 
completed. 5 years’ teaching experience. Special interest: American litera- 
ture. Courses taught: freshman English; sophomore English survey; advanced 
exposition (juniors); creative writing (juniors, seniors, and graduate); “depth” 
reading of imaginative literature (sophomores and juniors). A 4322 
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English: Young man, single. B.A., M.A., University of Pennsylvania; substantial 
doctoral work completed. Desire position in which there may be element of ad- 
ministrative work. Musical study at the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
and extensive travel in Europe and the West Indies. Special fields: Mediaeval 
and Elizabethan drama; late British poetry; American literature. Highest 
credentials. 7 years’ experience. A 4323 


English: Man, 33s, married, Ph.D. (1952), with specialization in American litera- 
ture. 7 years’ university teaching experience. Courses taught: composition, com- 
munications; nonfiction writing; survey of literature; world drama; American 
drama; American literature; language and literature. Professional writing 
experience: drama critic; radio writer; research-biographer. Member of 


A.A.U.P., M.L.A., N.C.T.E. Available summer or fall, 1953. A 4324 
Experimental Physicist and Biophysicist: Ph.D., 1931, long experience in research 
and teaching. University preferred. A 4325 


German: Man, 38, married, Protestant. German-born, recently arrived in this 
country, not yet a citizen. Ph.D., University of Prague. 4 years’ teaching 
experience with American students at high school and university level in Munich. 
Excellent references. Available immediately. A 4326 


German-Administration: Ph.D., young man, single. 7 years, large Midwestern 
state university, teaching plus administration (assistant to dean, college of 
liberal arts). Desire position teaching German, or administrative only, or com- 
bination of both. Wish to improve upon present salary, $5000; minimum rank 
assistant professor. Available for summer session 1953 and thereafter. A 4327 


Health and Physical Education: B.S., Temple University, 1943, (major in physical 
education); Master’s in education (major i in physical education, minor in health 
education), 1949, Boston University. Teaching experience in ‘State School for 
Girls in Maine; public schools of Montpelier, Vermont; Women’s Athletic 
Director at Rollins College for 3 years; instructor in hygiene and physical 
education at New Jersey College for Women of Rutgers University for 4 years; 
and presently employed as Program Director of Health Education for the Seattle, 
Washington Y.W.C.A. Prefer a position on the West Coast. A 4328 


History: Man, married, 2 children. M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. Phi Beta Kappa 
At present instructor Eastern university. Major field, modern European; 
minor, British, French, German, Dutch, Russian. Article, books in press or 
accepted. A 4329 


History: Man, 29. Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 5 years’ college teach- 
ing, Southeast and Midwest. Full-time research 1951-52 as ACLS Scholar. 
Teaching interests, European history, especially since 1815. Research field, 
Germany since 1867. Several published articles, book in progress. Military 
and industrial administrative experience. Family. John Snell, 425 Margarita 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California, 


History: Man, 27, married. Columbia University M.A. and Certificate of the 
Russian Institute. Ph.D. expected from Columbia, summer or winter, 1953. 
Major field, Eastern Europe; minor field, Western Europe. College teaching 
experience. Academic honors and fellowships. Available summer or fall, 1953. 


A 4337- 


History or Economics: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. (American and Euro- 
pean history and economics). 7 years’ teaching experience. Author of book 
and articles. Listed in biographical publications. Now associate professor 
with permanent tenure at a teachers college. Strong interests in economics. 

Desire change for financial and professional advancement. Interested in doing 

both research and good teaching. Nelson Klose, 24 East Sixth, Edmond, 

Oklahoma. 
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Librarian, Head: Man; graduate library school and M.A. degree, some Ph.D. 
work; experienced head of active college library, now employed; knowledge of 
building planning, audio-visual services, library instruction; desire position as 
head librarian of outstanding liberal arts college or university; $6000. A 4330 


Linguistics: Man, 37, married, no children. Ph.D., English philology and history 
of English. ACLS grant post-doctoral linguistic training. Teach phonetics, 
dialect geography, general linguistics-theory and application, philosophy of 


rammar. Also OE, ME, ON, etc. (language and literature); Modern American 
<nglish (language and literature). Recent research on grant (1951-1952) in 
psychology of language, clinical and experimental approaches, info-mation 
theory, and analytical philosophy—not yet exploited in teaching. Adequate 
publication. Details on request. A 4331 


Mathematics: Man, 41, M.A., University of Pittsburgh; 2 years’ further graduate 
study. Teaching experience all levels. W. A. Catenaro, 851 Crescent Avenue, 
Covington, Kentucky. 

Philosophy: Man, 29. B.A., Haverford; M.A. and Ph.D. (thesis in process) 
from Yale. Phi Beta Kappa, ACLS and Kent Fellowships. Available fall 1953 
for teaching position, preferably in liberal arts college. Full-time teaching ex- 
perience: ethics, history, introduction, logic, philosophy of religion. Excellent 
references. Wide interests, travel abroad. i A 4332 


Political Science (Summer Session Exchange): Department head, junior college 
home owner, desire summer exchange with regularly employed instructor. 
Qualified to teach American and European governments and history or sociology. 
Prefer position in West or Northwest. For further information write to Robert 
L. Stern, College of William and Mary—V. P. I., Norfolk 8, Virginia. 


Political Science and Far Eastern Area Studies: Man, 33. B.Sc. (Ed.), M.A., 
Wisconsin; Ph.D., Columbia. Phi Kappa Phi. Fields: Comparative govern- 
ment, Far Eastern history, international relations. Languages: French and 
Japanese. Book on Japanese politics in progress. Currently teaching courses 
on Far Eastern politics, Far Eastern history, and Far Eastern social institutions 
interdepartmentally, also social science survey, in Midwestern university. 
Member Far East Association, A.P.S.A., A.A.U.P. Desire position as Far East 
specialist in political science or history department or as coordinator of Far 

ast area studies. Available after June 15, 1953. A 4334 


Sociology: Man, 33, married. 6 years’ experience teaching sociology and an- 
thropology (about half and half). Introd., social theory, regional sociol. of U.S., 
race and minority relations, social change, etc. Ph.D. (social anthropology) 
expected Feb., 1953. A 4335 

Speech—English: Specialist in radio-television, dramatic art, literature, history of 
the drama and dramatic criticism, speech (including discussion, interpretation 
and fundamentals). M.A. from a major university. Certificates from pro- 
fessional schools, American and English. Professional experience in both theater 
and radio, here and abroad. The author of many articles, both popular and 
scholarly, and of a forthcoming book. The producer of radio forums. Ad- 
ministrator of top-flight professional staff. Currently teaching radio, television, 
and film on undergraduate and graduate levels, the director of a radio workshop 
producing on metropolitan stations and heard in international hookup. Woman, 
early thirties, unmarried. Hold and seek rank of assistant professor. A 4336 
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